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FOREWORD 


Franco decided to make the best of a bad business and leave Morocco with 
» flourish of trumpets rather than with a whimper. Spain adopted the U.S 
policy of trying to ingratiate itself with the Arabs by encouraging Moroccan 
nationalism, which is in blunt terms a defeat for Catholic Europe. Exactly 
what territories Spain will evacuate is not clear in view of the complexity 
of the Spanish Empire in Africa, which no standard atlas describes accu- 
rately; a specially-prepared map of this ex-empire appears in this issue of 
the REPORT. Melilla and Ceuta are nominally parts of metropolitan Spain, 
just as Algeria is officially regarded as a part of metropolitan France. The 
Moroccans have already begun to claim them, as well as the international zone 
of Tangier. The African debacle made Franco's title of caudillo, i.e., heir 
to the infidel-chasing Cid, seem hollow. The demoralization of Spain was 
reflected in strikes in the North and in the trial of four young intellectuals 
in Madrid. 


American eagerness to be virtuous vicariously by denouncing the imperi- 
alism and colonialism of which it is the most successful product was reflected 
in Walter Reuther's diatribe against the Portuguese over the Goa issue. On 
the colonial issue, U.S. foreign policy beats a dead horse and rides ina 
Cadillac. The April issue of Foreign Affairs expounded the Goa impasse in 
articles by Salazar and Madame Pandit. 





The strength of leftist, anti-U.S. feeling among Mexican students was 
shown in violent strikes at the National Polytechnic Institute, strikes which 
produced unrest in the National University. Despite this discontent, Mexican 
economy continued to flourish, partly because of a spill-over of U.S. pros- 
perity. The behavior of Diego Rivera since his return from Moscow suggests 
that the coexistence now being proclaimed by the Soviet government involves a 
tempering of the strident anti-clericalism which was hitherto part of the 
Communist stock-in-trade 


There is a steady campaign in Latin America to make Castillo Armas out 
to be a mere tool of the U.S. State Department and of the United Fruit 
Company. It is claimed that labor union smashing has reduced the number of 
Guatemalan trade unionists from a hundred thousand to twenty thousand. The 
Castillo Armas government is overtly friendly to U.S. oil companies, but the 
confusion of conflicting claims has held up development. Just as opposition 
candidates were forcefully dissuaded from running for the Presidency of El 
Salvador against José Maria Lemus, the withdrawal of the opposition parties 
from the congressional elections left the government-supported Partido 
Revolucionario de Unificacién Democratica sole owners of the field. In 
Honduras, President Julio Lozano Diaz is determined that he should be elected 
to succeed himself as constitutional President. A loan of $4.2 million from 
the World Bank should do much to improve his country's deficient transpor- 
tation system. The Nicaraguan Conservative party met in its traditional 
stronghold, Granada, and decided not to participate in the forthcoming 
elections which will be dominated by Somoza, who is "seeking" reelection, and 
whose Liberal party is scarcely liberal toward the opposition. The valorous 
freedom of the press committee of the Inter American Press Association met in 
San José de Costa Rica, where the protests of the Inter-American Broadcasting 
Association against the proposed government monopoly of television looked like 
an attempt to use the idea of freedom to disguise crude commercial interests 
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The continuing struggle over the Panama Canal does not at this moment involve 
the Government of Panama, but rather conflicting U.S. interests; despite 

pressure to have the administration of the Canal turned over to the Commerce 
Department, it seems likely that it will remain under the Defense Department 


Internal uurest in Cuba has led to the arrest of Col. Ramén Barquin, 
military attaché to the Cuban Embassy in Washington, and 15 other officers 
accused of conspiracy against Batista. There were student riots first in 
Santiago and then in Havana, where government forces entered the university, 
disregarding the university's traditional immunity from the police, and 
wreaked considerable damage, purportedly to restore law and order, but really 
pour encourager les autres. The most violent outbreak occurred at Matanzas, 
where 10 were killed and many more wounded in an attempt to capture the 
Domingo Goicuria Army Base. The opposition accused the government of leading 
the civilian rioters into a trap in order to justify the establishment of 
martial law; it certainly provided a good pretext for hustling Prio Socarras 
out of the country to Miami. 





In Haiti there were inspired demonstrations demanding that President 
Magloire amend the constitution in order to be able to succeed himself. As 
for the Dominican Republic, the question was whether it was safe even in New 
York to criticize the perpetuation of the Trujillo regime. The Galindez case 
remained a mystery, but his disappearance was a Madison Avenue dream of 
publicity for his book denouncing Trujillo. But for this cause célébre, 
Galindez' book would have aroused no more interest than Hicks' Blood in the 
Streets. The success of "Operation Bootstrap” in Puerto Rico was loudly 
proclaimed in propaganda put out by the Munoz Marin administration, but U.S 
labor unions questioned this mushrooming growing out of Puerto Rico's tax 
advantages and low wage scale. 





Censorship in Venezuela makes it impossible to ascertain the truth of 
stories about unrest which the Pérez Jiménez government has vigorously denied. 
Although it is unfair to credit the present regime with material progress 
which was well underway long before it seized power, the fact remains that 
the conversion of Maracaibo into a major seaport by the dredging of a twenty- 
mile channel is typical of the public works which are changing the communi- 
cations system of Venezuela with extraordinary rapidity. 


The Rojas Pinilla administration in Colombia continues to demonstrate 
that it has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. The election of Alberto 
Lleras Camargo as first Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States testified to the remarkable prestige that he has long enjoyed through- 
out the continent. The Rojas Pinilla administration has now singled him out, 
as well as the paper in which he writes (El Independiente, formerly El 
Espectador), as the principal targets of government censorship. However, 
Lleras Camargo, who was recently elected chief of the Liberal party, is not 
allowing himself to be intimidated. Ecuador proceeded democratically toward 
its presidential elections, while Liberals expressed the fear that, if 
successful, Conservative candidate Camilo Ponce Enriquez would turn Ecuador 
into another Colombia. Out of the gamut of candidates in the Peruvian 
elections, Hernando Lavalle emerged as the one with the widest support. 

Odria favored him, but the Apristas were luke-warm towards him as well as 
toward the mariage de convenance which Odria proposed. The June elections in 
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Bolivia exacerbated the rivalry between Hernan Siles Suazo and extreme 
leftist Juan Lechin. 


Chile presented by way of contrast an encouraging picture of economic 
recovery induced by the deflationary measures adopted on the recommendation 
of the Klein-Saks mission. The masses were not convinced of the need for 
these measures, and the newly-established popular front, FRAP, hostile to 
Ibanez and the Klein-Saks mission, won significant victories in mmicipal 
elections throughout Chile. 


The Argentine Government kept on an even keel through turbulent waters 
thanks to the Navy officers who man the ship of state, with Vice-President 
Rojas at the wheel. The ship moved into international waters as Argentina 
joined the International Monetary Fund and ratified the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and the Caracas declaration against 
Communism. Paraguay continued to be a redoubt of the supporters of Perén, 
and visiting Uruguayan students were subjected to indignities which 
seriously strained relations between Argentina's two small neighbors. 


The Kubitschek government in Brazil seemed to be sitting on a powder- 
keg. There were sputterings in parliament over Raul Pila's long-standing 
proposal to establish a parliamentary regime in order to prevent the return 
to power of a strong man like Vargas. The objections of Minister of War 
Enrique Teixeira Lott only increased the fears of Brazilians, who wondered 
why a General should be speaking. out so loudly on a constitutional issue. 
Even among officers there was apprehension that Brazil might be afflicted 
with the militarism which plagues most Spanish American countries. At the 
same time, high American officials warned Latin American delegates to the 
Inter-American Bar Association meetings in Dallas, Texas of the Communist 
danger in South America in terms so blunt that many were alienated. The 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies approved a nine-man trade mission to Commu- 
nist countries. 


Such is the concern over the possible Communist threat in South America, 
that there is acute interest in the proposed secret meeting in Bolivia of 
Communist leaders from various countries. For this reason, this issue of 
the REPORT contains a general analysis of the Communist problem in Latin 
America. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 






Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Institute 


(June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Among the visit- 
ing lecturers will be Dr. Alfonso Espinosa, Cultural Attaché to the Peruvian 
Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


"Come hither, Moor: 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee.” 


--Shakespeare, Othello. 


The Sultan of Morocco arrived in Spain on April 4 to claim the formal 
recognition of his Empire's independence and unity which Generalissimo Franco 
had promiscé him on March 13. The Caudillo himself met Mohammed V at Barajas 
airport, gave His Imperial Majesty a hearty abrazo, and escorted him off to 
the capital between rows of cheering Spaniards. At El Pardo palace, Franco 
decorated the Sultan with the Order of the Yoke and Arrows, a high award 
displaying the Falangist insignia. Later, in the Goya room of the official 
residence, the successor to the Cid announced his willingness to yield 
command of Spanish Morocco to the son of the Prophet. 


The decision of the French Government to suspend the 1912 Treaty of Fez 
and to negotiate with the Sultan on the basis of sovereign equality (H.A.R., 
IX; p. 102) had clearly forced Franco's hand, although, in a larger sense, 
he was reaping the whirlwind sown by his own encouragement of Moroccan 
nationalism. French accession to nationalist demands in March called for 
comparable concessions from Spain if Franco were to continue to play his role 
as a friend of Islam. Moreover, the proposed withdrawal of the French Army 
(which Spain had often been accused of hastening through assistance to the 
Riff rebels) promised to make the Spanish Zone of Morocco untenable from a 
purely military point of view. The suspension of the French-Moroccan Treaty 
of Fez also undermined Spain's juridical right to a position of authority in 
Spanish Morocco, since that instrument was the authorization for the es- 
tablishment of the entire protectorate. France assigned the northern portion 
of Morocco to Spain as a "zone of influence" by the 1912 Treaty of Madrid. 
Legal niceties were heavily outweighed by political and military consider- 
ations at the recent parley in the Spanish capital, however. France felt 
compelled to send a diplomatic representative, since the Treaty of Fez had 
not been formally abrogated by the Assembly, but Spanish officials pointedly 


struck his name from the list of delegates. 


The Spanish and Moroccan Governments signed a formal declaration and 
protocol on April 7 which recognized in principle the independence and unity 
of the Sherifian Empire. Spain pledged itself to take all necessary measures 
to accomplish the transfer of authority and thereby liquidate its protector- 
ate over the 1 million Moroccans in the 18,000-square-mile area. Negoti- 
ations to implement the agreement were scheduled to begin in Madrid on May 7. 
Spanish troops will remain in the zone during the transition period, whose 


length was not stipulated. 


The Madrid declaration and protocol differed from the French-Moroccan 
documents of March 2 (H.A.R., IX: p 102) in one important respect: the 
latter recognized a condition of "interdependence" between the subscribing 
governments, while the Spanish-Moroccan agreements spoke of "free collabo- 
ration.” Moroccan sources indicated that the use of the term 
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"interdependence" in the French compact reflected the need of the new adminis. 
tration for French assistance in all fields and indicated the predominance o- 
French interests over Spanish interests in their territory. The Spanish 
interpretation was that Franco's phrase showed a more sincere friendship for 


the Moroccans. 


This friendship was expected to be realistically tested during the May, 
negotiations on problems such as the disposition of the garrison cities of 
Ceuta and Melilla, both of which antedate the protectorate by hundreds of 
years and are considered to belong to metropolitan Spain (see Map). The 
territory of Ifni, over which Spain claims sovereignty, can hardly escape dis- 
cussion, since it is a tiny enclave on the northwest coast of French Morocco. 
This arid trapezoid has been intermittently occupied by Spaniards since 14764. 
A flash revolt in April was suppressed by parachutists flown in from the 
Canary Islands. Further south are the Southern Zone of the Spanish Protector- 
ate, rarely mentioned in the news and presumably destined to be integrated 
into the renovated Moroccan Empire; Seguia el Hamra, classified by Spain as a 

"zone of free occupation"; and Rio de Oro, a Spanish colony. The last two 
are not usually considered a part of Morocco, but political nomenclature in 
this part of the world frequently resists clear definition. Scrupulous 
regard for administrative distinctions did not keep nationalists from clash- 
ing briefly with Spanish troops in Rfo de Oro in April. The future of the 
International Zone of Tangier (H.A.R., IX: p. 102) was so uncertain that 
United States and European citizens made plans to transfer operations within 
a matter of hours if necessary. Many qualified observers nevertheless felt 
that no attempt would be made to change the status of Tangier until the 
Moroccan Government had settled its affairs in the French and Spanish Zones. 


Economic experts tentatively predicted that official withdrawal from 
Morocco would eliminate burdensome expenditures and probably result in a 
long-run gain for Spain, provided that Spanish interests were adequately 
safeguarded in the May negotiations. Psychologically, however, the retreat 
across the Strait threatened to produce a trauma which all the opinion- 
forming agencies of the nation were marshalled to forestall or alleviate. 
Press and radio hammered home the new line: "Spain relinquished the pro- 
tectorate voluntarily...the protective mission was not solicited, but placed 
upon us by international agreements...Spain will gain influence in all 
Morocco...friendship is better than dominion..." In spite of this barrage, 
the first to feel the shock was the Army, which saw its field commands, 
levies and traditions diminished by the scratch of a pen. To reaffirm their 
faith in the sword, Generalissimo Franco reminded his officers that "the 
Army is the backbone of the country." He also created a national Air Defense 
Command and placed its chief on an equal footing with those of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, thus providing a new arena for military ambition. 





A wave of strikes in northern Spain dramatized the growing discontent 
with the domestic situation. A large but undisclosed number of workers in 
light industry walked off the job in Pamplona, Bilboa, Tolosa, San Sebastian 
and Barcelona in open defiance of the strict Spanish anti-strike laws. They 
demanded a 40% wage increase, charging that the 20% rise granted on April 1 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 103) had already been outdistanced by prices. The govern- 
ment initially threatened severe reprisals, including dismissal and loss of 
seniority rights and other benefits. When additional workers marched out in 
protest, however, Madrid authorized local authorities to assure workers 
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returning by a given deadline that they would receive full pay for the time 
spent on strike. This combination of threats and inducement apparently 
brought most of the disturbances to an end, although 30,000 workers in Bilbao 
were locked out of their factories at month's end for "slowdown" tactics. In 
general, neither side could claim a victory, since the government had been 
obliged to modify its hard measures in many instances, and the workers had 
failed to achieve the desired wage increases. Agitation by left-wing politi- 
cal organizations, including the Communist party, was reported in the strike 
areas, but it was not clear whether these groups had provoked the work 
stoppages or merely capitalized on them. The first walk-out was in Pamplona, 
heart of conservative Navarre. 


The trial of four young intellectuals in Madrid developed into a 
restrained but penetrating critique of the regime. The four were charged 
with preparing and distributing leaflets criticizing the government for the 
arrest of student rioters in February (H.A.R., IX: p. 54). Three of the 
accused were defended by José Marfa Gil Robles, leader of the CEDA (Spanish 
Confederation of Rightist Parties, Confederacidén Espanola de Derechas 
Autoénomas) during the Second Republic. Gil Gobles argued that the youths 
were exercising their constitutional right to the free expression of opinion, 
which the authorities had neglected to guarantee. Depositions by Pedro Lain 
Entralgo, recently dismissed rector of the University of Madrid (H.A.R., 

Ix; p. 54); Dionisio Ridruejo, a writer and veteran Falangist; an unidenti- 
fied priest; and several other intellectuals supported the defense counsel's 
contention that "The entire youth of Spain is sitting there on that bench and 
not four defendants." It was considered a tribute to Gil Robles' oratory 
that the accused received relatively light sentences--jail terms ranging from 
six months to a year and fines of from $125 to $250. As War Minister in 
1935, Gil Robles had appointed Francisco Franco Chief of Staff of the Spanish 
Army. He later broke with the military leaders of the 1936 revolt. This 
trial was his first public performance since returning from exile two years 
ago. On April 30, four new defendants were arraigned on similar charges, 

and a second trial began, minus Gil Robles. 


Spanish Foreign Minister Martin Artajo visited the United States in 
April to return the one-day visit which Secretary of State Dulles made to 
Spain last November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 498). Artajo brought a portrait of 
George Washington for President Eisenhower, an 18th century mantilla for the 
First Lady, and a yearling burro, complete with tooled saddle, for the 
President's grandson. What assurances the Foreign Minister took back to 
Spain with him were not revealed, but the State and Defense Departments 
announced shortly after his departure that missions would soon leave to 
review the U.S. economic and military programs in that country. Ata 
‘Tribute to Spain" convocation at Fordham University, Artajo had urged that 
the United States "carefully revise the foundations" of its economic aid to 
Spain and also furnish the Spanish Army with modern equipment. There was 
speculation that Artajo may have raised the question of Spain's admission to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in the course of his talks 
with President Eisenhower and other officials, but most observers thought 
that Spanish policy favored an indirect approach to that problem, at least 
for the present. 


The Congress of Academies of the Language, in which Spain and the other 
Spanish-speaking countries of the world participate, petitioned the Nobel 
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Foundation in Stockholm to award the 1956 Nobel Prize in literature to 
Spain's perennial candidate, Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 


PORTUGAL 


Two articles appeared in the April issue of Foreign Affairs (Vol. 34, 
No. 3, pp. 418-440) which dealt at length on the topic of Goa. One was by 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Salazar, the other by Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru's sister, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. The appearance of the articles 
together may presage what some expect will be a major issue at the next meet- 
ing of the United Nations, i.e., Portuguese colonialism, especially in Africa 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 105). Salazar's article was mainly a defense of Portugal's 
position in Goa, but he did refer, with some anxiety, to "subversive move- 
ments all over Africa" now being "openly led" by the Indian Union. 





Salazar's restatement of Portuguese policy on Goa primarily stressed 
that Goans themselves, for reasons of patriotism and self-interest, resist 
the idea of freedom from the Portuguese. This is allegedly because their 
economic position is much superior to that of their Indian neighbors and 
because they have become wholly integrated through intermarriage and are thus 
"perfectly differentiated" from the Hindustani ethnic group. Furthermore, 
since 1761 (sic), the natives of Portuguese Asia have been recognized by law 
as “absolutely equal" to the Iberian Portuguese and have been represented in 
the National Assembly "in perfect equality with all other Portuguese and 
without the slightest trace of racial discrimination." 


Mme. Pandit contradicted this. In Goa today, she wrote, "there is 
unhappy eviderice of a dictatorial alien regime not accepted by the people." 
She charged that the franchise is limited to 34 of the total population, and 
that among the remainder there is no freedom of expression. She said that 
the Governor General of Goa confers only at his discretion with the Advisory 
Council of 12 members of whom seven are appointed and five elected by the 
wealthiest taxpayers. Mme. Pandit declared that Goans are racially indis- 
tinguishable from the people of the neighboring districts of Bombay State. 
She quoted Portuguese census figures of 1951 which placed 517 European 
settlers, 562 of mixed blood and 636,153 Indians in that Portuguese 


possession. 


The Portuguese and Indians seem reluctant to come to grips with the 
problem of how to allow the Goans themselves to indicate their preference. 
While declaring that Goa is as much a part of India as Dover is of Britain 
and Marseilles is of France, Mme. Pandit did plead the right of Goans to 
"self-determination." Salazar challenged Indian demands for a plebiscite as 
"vague," especially since India failed to honor its commitments to carry out 
referendums in Pakistan and in the French enclaves on the Indian coast. The 
Indian Government has insisted that it would not consider a referendum in 
Goa until Portugal had set a date for withdrawal from the area (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 401). Salazar charged that Indian pretensions are purely emotional i 
and imperialistic. He declared: "To confer on the Indian Union the politi- 
cal representation of the geographic expression, India, is to undermine the : 
very basis of the independent existence of Pakistan, if not of Ceylon and 
Burma, for all these states could then /also/ be held to be illegitimate 
incrustations on the territory of the Union." Salazar concluded that it was 
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portugal's "duty" to the Goans to resist Indian claims, and that since Goa is 
a “province” of Portugal, the state could not possibly voluntarily amputate 
itself "as though it did not constitute a moral unit." 


Indians were further encouraged in their position by statements made in 
India during April by visiting A.F.L.-C.I.0. vice-president Walter Reuther, 
who criticized U.S. policies regarding India. Referring to the controversial 
Dulles-Cunha communiqué of last December, Reuther declared that while the 
American people overwhelmingly support the NATO defense system, "I am sure 
they do not want their Secretary of State to permit this relationship with 
Portugal in Europe to distort American policy in Asia." He asserted that 
many Americans have been urging Dulles to place the United States on India's 
side against “Portuguese intransigence" in Goa "so that the heart of America 
and the policy of the American Government will be in unison." 


The British Chamber of Commerce in Portugal pointed out in the April 
issue of its monthly bulletin that in 1955 for the first time in history 
Britain ceased to be Portugal's main supplier in trade. In 1952, Britain had 
contributed 15.9% of Portugal's imports, the United States 13.6% and Germany 
7.3%; in 1955, Germany took the lead, supplying 14.5%, with Britain furnish- 
ing 14.1% and the U.S. 9.6%. German supremacy was especially evident in the 
automobile market. Out of a total of 6,564 cars imported in 1952, 2,578 came 
from Britain and 2,360 from Germany; in 1955, 11,054 cars were imported, with 
6,087 from Germany and 1,968 from Britain. The Chamber of Commerce bulletin 
maintained that the British lead could have been retained but for the failure 
of the British Board of Trade, the Foreign Office and the motor industry to 
support the attempt of the Chamber to stage a British trade fair in Portugal 
early in 1953. 


Government plans for a $23 million steel-manufacturing industry at an 
undesignated site in northern Portugal were reported in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. The plant is to have a minimum annual producing capacity of 030,000 
tons. It will be provided with low-cost electric power by the large hydro- 
electric station being constructed at Picote on the upper Douro River, which 
is scheduled for completion in 1958 at the same time as the steel mill. 





MEXICO 


Police Chief Miguel Molinar called out all available policemen to 
control a demonstration by striking students of the National Polytechnical 
Institute, which is a kind of People's University. The strike began on 
April 12 when 25,000 students walked out of the school demanding the dis- 
missal of Polytechnic professors and an improvement of allowances and 
scholarships. They also demanded that Rodolfo Hernandez Corso be removed as 
director of the school. Hernandez Corso is well-known for his pro-American 
leanings; he received his M.A. at Northwestern University, his Ph.D. at 
Stanford, and later did industrial research at Stanford Research Institute. 
The strikers charged that the technical training imparted in the government 
school too strongly favored the United States. Education Minister José Angel 
Ceniceros said student demands would mean "bankruptcy for the country." 
Police reported the strike, which they believed Communist-inspired, was 
"tough: to handle" because Reds were incorporating 8 to 17-year old boys in 
their mobs "to prevent our using force when things get out of hand." 
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The newspaper Ultimas Noticias described the strike as having been 
organized by Communist agitators. The Confederation of Technical Students. 
active in the disturbance, is definitely leftist, it said. National Uni- 
versity students voted against staging a sympathy strike because they 
concluded the action at Polytechnical was directed by Leftists. 

















Mariano Molina, one of the leaders of the strike, was arrested after a 
student "shock brigade" clashed with police. His student mob tried to over- 
turn a police jeep which had arrived to rescue a group of anti-strike 

students. Molina is secretary general of the Technical Students Federation 
and secretary of the strike committee. 









The strike entered a more serious phase when thousands of striking Poly- 
technic students staged a rowdy demonstration attacking “Yankee imperialism" 
and branding Joseph Stalin "a traitor to the working class." The bitter 
attacks against "Yankee imperialists" and Stalin coincided with Moscow's 
announcement of the dissolution of the Cominform. Placards condemning 
"Mexican reactionaries" and criticizing government policies were prominent 
during the tumultuous demonstration. 











The Banco de Mexico gave an optimistic survey of the country's economy 
for 1955. The annual report indicated marked gains in four primary areas: 
(1) the Gross National Product in 1955 amounted to 84,000 million pesos, which 
represented a real increase of 9.9% after adjustment for price increases during 
the year. (2) agricultural production increased about 10% and the output of 
industry, 10.8%. (3) merchandise exports showed a substantial increase of 23% 
over 1954. (4) the Federal Government closed the calendar year with a budget 
surplus of 486 million pesos, due to unexpended allotments for public works, a 
policy designed to combat inflation. 










The New York Journal of Commerce considered Mexico's prosperity in part 
a spill-over from that of the U.S. As in Canada, the Mexican level of 
business activity is closely tied to that in the United States. Further, 
tourist revenue is responsive to business in the U.S. Mexico's big problen, 
the article reported, was to keep ahead of the population rise of over 
860,000 per year. A considerable part of the population of 30 million is 
still living at the bare subsistence level. Irrigation, a costly procedure, 
must be constantly expanded simply to provide minimum food requirements for 
the rapidly increasing population. 























Finance Secretary Antonio Carrillo Flores declared that the government 
was preoccupied with the "runaway" aspects of the growing economy and was 
prepared to strengthen the means by which to curb "unjustified expansion." 

In an annual report to the Mexican Bankers Association, the Secretary stated 
that the labor force increased from 9.6 million persons in 1954 to 10.2 mil- 
lion in 1955. He also noted that prices had increased 14% during 1955 in 
Mexico. These rising prices have been the cause of considerable discontent 
among workers throughout the country. The Secretary reported the adminis- 
tration, in its attack on inflationary pressures, limited public expenditures 
somewhat and the budgetary surplus was used for amortization of the public 
debt. The Government and the Central Bank are carefully watching the 
monetary and credit situation and are ready to continue anti-flationary 
policies, he added. 
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Russia has offered Mexico a plan for increasing trade between the two 
countries, according to a Russian embassy spokesman. There was no immediate 
official comment on the offer, but newspapers in Mexico City suggested that 
it was a manifestation of the overall Communist trade offensive in Latin 
America announced by Soviet Premier Bulganin on January 16. Leonid Bolchakov, 
Soviet commercial attaché in Mexico, offered Mexico technical assistance. 
Bolchakov said the plan calls for shipments of heavy and light machinery from 
Russia, particularly for the textile, petroleum, farming and chemical 
industries, in return for Mexican minerals, sugar, henequén and other fibers 
and tropical fruits. 


President Ruiz Cortines has ordered the Foreign Ministry to petition the 
U.S. Government for more Colorado River water for the Mexicali valley in 
accordance with 1944 treaty provisions. Mexico said it will ask that the U.S. 
release an extra 200,000 acre feet of water there. Cotton is the principal 
export crop in Baja California. Approximately 407,000 bales were shipped 
last season. 


Steel production this year will pass the million ton mark, a new all- 
time high for Mexico, according to a prediction of the Mexican National 
Chamber of the Iron and Steel Industry. Alberto Phillips, chamber president, 
and Leopoldo Baeza, general manager, estimate that current investment is 
2,000 million pesos ($160 million) and that the average payroll is more than 
30,000 persons. The 1956 estimates compare with 800,000 tons turned out in 
1955, 622,000 tons in 1954 and 443,000 tons in 1953. 


One of the big problems faced by the industry, a spokesman of the 
chamber said, is the continued importation of scrap. Of 300,000 tons of 
scrap used annually, imports account for 150,000 to 200,000 tons, most of it 
from the U.S. This dependence on foreign sources, industry leaders point 
out, makes it difficult to estimate steel costs in view of the changes of 
price and availability of scrap in other countries. Along with raw material 
and fiscal problems, the industry is also confronted with a serious transpor- 
tation situation, due primarily to the overtaxed facilities of the National 
Railways. 


Antonio Bermadez, Director of Petréleos Mexicanos, announced that 1955 
was one of the most important years in the history of Pemex and indicated 
that Mexico is near self-sufficiency in oil and its by-products. During 
1955 Mexico produced 91.2 million barrels of crude oil, as against 85.2 in 
1954. During the same period Mexico exported 25.8 million barrels, mainly 
of crude oil, and imported 15.1 million barrels, mainly of refined products, 
for use generally in areas far from domestic oil centers. What is needed now, 
according to Bermidez, is a higher refining capacity and better transpor- 
tation. To keep up with the steadily growing demand for its products, during 
the past year the petroleum industry expanded not only its production of 
crude oil and its refining capacity, but also its exploration activities. 
Eighteen new oil fields were opened up, increasing petroleum reserves by 
201 million barrels to a total of 2,810 million barrels. 


Development of the Oaxaca State zone of the great Papaloapan River Basin 
project has been moved up as a major goal in the Federal Government's 1956 
public works program. The Oaxaca area covers approximately 14,000 square 
miles and the program there comprises roads, extensive health and sanitation 
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work, laying out of landing fields, a paper mill at Benito Judérez and prelim. 
nary construction on the Santo Domingo River dam and irrigation system. 





~~ 
The government of President Ruiz Cortines announced a vast welfare plan 
for the 65,000 generally destitute Tarahumara Indians. They inhabit the seni. 
arid mountains of Chihuahua. The plan is to introduce drought-resistant 
types of fruit, poultry and livestock, and to open small factories for rustic 
furniture. 








Telephone service was resumed in the whole country after the company 
guaranteed the workers a 17% raise which ended the strike. Although the 
workers demanded an increase of 40%, the unions decided to accept 17% and 
"numerous benefits," including longer vacations. The telephone company 
promised also to contribute $240,000 for workers' houses and about $10,000 
for strike expenses. 













Nine thousand delegates, representing one million and a half Mexican 
workers, assembled in the National Auditorium of Mexico City on April 8, to 
take part in the inaugural session of the sixth convention of the Mexican 
Confederation of Labor (C.T.M.), which was addressed by President Ruiz 
Cortines, and by a score of representatives of labor organizations from the 
United States and many Latin American countries. The convention unanimously 
reelected Fidel Velazquez to the post of secretary general for the next six 
year term and elected the entire slate of candidates headed by him. 











Diego Rivera, the Communist muralist, painted out three words from what 
is considered one of his outstanding murals, and ended an eight-year-old 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 9) controversy. The mural depicted famous men of Mexican 
history strolling in Alameda Park. One of the figures, Ignacio Ramfrez, a 
well-known Mexican atheist, bore a placard with the words "Dios no existe” 
(God does not exist). After painting out the words, Rivera descended from 
the scaffold and announced that he had altered the mural not because he had 
returned to the Catholic faith, but because he wanted the Mexican people to 
see his mural. The offending words had accompanied a likeness of Ramirez, a 
scientist who had used them as a subject of a thesis in 1836. Im place of 
the blasphemy, Rivera painted "Conferencia de Letrdn, 1836." The art critic 
Jorge Crespo summed up the general attitude about the mural by saying that 
Rivera had devised a very clever way of leaving the original meaning without 


hurting anybody's feelings. 


The New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony gave a concert before an enthusi- 
astic audience in Mexico City on its 30-day Latin American goodwill tour. 
The orchestra under the direction of Alexander Hilsberg, then left for a 
final concert in Monterrey. The tour is one of a series of joint cultural 
projects of the U.S. State Department and the American National Theater and 
Academy. According to orchestra officials, this is the first Latin American 
tour by a United States symphony orchestra. 





























CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala basked in relative calm during April. There was a new note of 
protest by Foreign Minister Ricardo Quinénez against the move to include 
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ritish Honduras (Belice) (H.A.R., VIII: p. 505) in a proposed Federation of 
ritish Caribbean Colonies. On another matter, some observers reported a 
spreading discontent among liberals, who are convinced that the "U.S. is under 
pressure from selfish interest to support reaction and dictatorship in Latin 
America." Labor leaders accused President Castillo Armas and his chief aides 
of being the puppets of the U.S. Department of State and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as well as of the United Fruit Co., and charged the latter with 
intervention on the side of reaction and labor union smashing. Figures were 
given indicating that labor unions declined from 330 with 107,000 members in 
early 1954 to only 27 with 20,000 members by October 1955. 


A number of American oil companies interested in Guatemala have re- 
portedly dispatched negotiators to help clear up overlapping claims (H.A.R., 
VIII p. 358). The 29 bidding firms will have to iron out duplications of 
the 91 lease claims originally filed, as all final amendments to original 
lease applications must be submitted by mid-May. The applications are being 
studied from the standpoint of eligibility, and rights will be granted by the 
government to those companies which are not involved in land disputes. The 
New York Journal of Commerce remarked that in spite of the fact that the 
country has not yet produced a drop of oil, heavy exploratory investments 
have been marked for the Amatique Bay in the Izabal Lake region which "may 
one day rival the rich Lake Maracaibo fields of Venezuela." 


An intact stone altar was located not far from Tikal's central plaza. 
This constitutes the most important find up to now of the archeological team 
sponsored by the Guatemala Government and the University of Pennsylvania 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 11). The altar is composed of a standing stela and a 
circular flat stone, both having intricate and delicate carvings. Other 
stelae have been found in Tikal, but none so fine as this. One of the 
inscriptions bears a date corresponding to January 22, 771 A.D. The altar 
was in a depression atop a large earth mound. The stela shows in bas relief 
the figure of a priest holding a ceremonial wand in one hand, while from the 
other, he pours kernels of corn in an apparent gesture of sowing. 


The first cartographic conference of Central America and Panama, which 
concluded its work in Guatemala City, recommended the creation of a regional 
cartographic commission to function under the Organization of American 
States. 


Aviateca, the Guatemalan government-owned airline, showed an increase in 
both freight and passenger traffic in 1955, and is expected to make a profit 
for the first time in years. 


EL SALVADOR 


President-elect José Maria Lemus, who is to take office next Septem- 
ber 14, will probably have the full support of the National Assembly during 
the first two years of his six-year term. The opposition parties decided to 
withdraw from the congressional elections scheduled for May 13, after the 
present assembly rejected electoral law reforms requested by the opposition. 
Thus, the congressional candidates of the government-supported Partido 
Revolucionario de Unificacién Democratica will be practically uncontested, 
just as Lemus was in the March 4 presidential elections (H.A.R., IX: p. 111). 
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Lemus' trial was called off after an investigation of the documents he 
presented to the Election Board failed to reveal any compromising evidence 
The opposition had accused Lemus of falsifying documents to prove his birth 
qualifications for the presidency. 


No word had been heard at the end of April concerning the criminal pro- 
ceedings started in March against the leaders of the four-party coalition, 
Roberto E. Canessa, Col. José Alberto Funes, Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya and 
Maj. José Alvaro Diaz. They were accused of inciting the people and the Arny 
to armed rebellion. 


Before taking office, Lemus plans to visit the other Central American 
countries. The object of his trip, he said, is to inform the neighboring 
countries of the policies he will follow and to promote the aims of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA). 


The government signed a $5 million contract with a West German engi- 
neering firm for important improvements to be made in Acajutla, one of El 
Salvador's two main seaports. The work is to start in three months and will 
include the construction of a breakwater to make the anchoring of ships 
possible in all kinds of weather, and a new dock, capable of handling 
simultaneously four ships of up to 12,000 tons. 


Imports of rice into the country were declared duty-free for a three- 
month period to end on May 31, 1956. The action was taken due to domestic 
scarcity and shortages in Central American countries with which El Salvador 
has free trade treaties. Customarily, rice is subject to an import duty of 
$20 per 100 gross kilograms. 


El Salvador, applying a law approved last summer, transmitted to its 
consuls abroad printed tourist cards, which, unless further obstacles evolve, 
will enable tourists from other Latin American countries and from the United 
States to visit the country without passports and visas. Development of 
better facilities for tourists advanced with the start of the $1.2 million 
resort hotel, El Salvador, on the outskirts of San Salvador, and of a 
mountain-side resort hotel 40 miles away overlooking the active volcano of 
Izalco. 


HONDURAS 


President Julio Lozano Diaz and his cabinet approved the law covering 
the election of members to the National Constituent Assembly. Under this new 
law, literate single persons at 21, and married persons at 18 years or more 
may vote. This will be the first time that Honduran women will be able to 
exercise the suffrage granted them in December 1955. Although voting is 
optional for women, it is obligatory for men. "Communists" and "fascists" 
are prohibited from voting, and they may not be elected to the Assembly. The 
organization and direction of the campaign will be in the hands of a Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal in Tegucigalpa. 


The Union of Tela Railroad Co. Workers (the Tela Railroad Co. is a United 


Fruit subsidiary) energetically protested when the company dismissed senior 
employees, replacing them with inexperienced newcomers. It accused the 
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company of violating the 8-hour-day provision in the Labor Code by having 
employees work as much as 12 hours a day without overtime pay, and claiming 
that the employees are on a monthly salary rather than an hourly wage; of 
dismissing workers for union affiliations; of compelling hospital and hotel 
employees to buy their meals where they work at an "unreasonable" price; of 
pressing the government to restrict the demands made by the union, and of 
raising the price of merchandise in their commissaries, while lowering the 
salaries of the employees. 


The Harza Engineering Co. of Chicago was awarded a contract to make a 
final survey for the Rio Lindo hydroelectric project near Lake Yojoa in the 
north to supply electric power to large sections of the country. The con- 
struction of the dam and power plants should begin by late 1957. Lynn Scott 
Holmes of Corpus Christi, Texas, applied for a concession for 20 years to 
explore for oil in the Departments of Santa Barbara and Olancho, in the west 
and east respectively. He agreed to form a Honduran company with $200,000 
capital, with Honduras receiving 25% of the net profits. 


The Honduran Government ratified its agreement with the World Bank for a 
$4.2 million loan (H.A.R., VIII: p. 508) to improve transportation. A 
maintenance department was organized to make preliminary engineering studies 
for the two most important highways under consideration--the 230-mile highway 
from Tegucigalpa to Puerto Cortés, and the 106-mile road from San Pedro Sula 
to El Salvador. ; 


Changes in public offices included the appointment of Santiago Meza 
Calix to fill the position of Minister of Natural Resources, left vacant by 
the death of Angel Sevilla, Jr. Salom Jiménez Castro, Minister of the 
Interior, resigned to conduct a campaign to ensure the election to the 
National Constituent Assembly of candidates favorable to Chief of State Julio 
Lozano, who would like to become constitutional president. 


On April 11, President Lozano ordered the immediate payment of three 
months' pay due elementary school teachers of the Islas de la Bahia, ending a 
10-day strike. 


NICARAGUA 


The directorate of the Conservative party met in Granada early in April. 
The meeting was presided over by party chairman Emiliano Chamorro Bernard, 
with over 200 party leaders in attendance. Norms were set up to guide the 
party in the forthcoming elections. Party leaders agreed that the party 
would not participate in the elections if Somoza or any of his family took 
part; and that the above decision should be made public before Somoza 
officially became the candidate and should hold true even if the elections 
were supervised by the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) or the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA). They also decided to demand 
@ general amnesty for men imprisoned since the April 1954 plot (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 4) and also for all political exiles; and not to hold any negoti- 
ations with Somoza. A considerable group of the Conservatives felt that the 
party would only be hurting itself by following these policies. However, 
there was no open split in the party. 
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Later in the month, President Somoza reasserted that he would seek re- 
election, adding that there will be absolute guarantees of voting rights. 
Somoza made the statement while inaugurating the sixth period of regular 
sessions of the Nicaraguan Congress. The President said that he would submi; 
to Congress a plan for a law to guarantee freedom of political expression, 
which will be drafted with the advice of a special technician whose services 
have been requested from the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA). Somozg 
also announced that the budget for the coming fiscal year had been estimated 
at 274 million cérdobas. 


The Managua papers reported the withdrawal, on special orders from Presi- 
dent Somoza, of the guard that had watched the house of Emiliano Chamorro, 
who had been under house arrest for the part he played in the attempt on the 
life of Somoza in April 1954. 


The directorate of the Nicaraguan National Social Security Institute has 
established a contributions schedule for participants in the social security 
program. Employers will pay 8% of the total wages, employees will contribute 
4% of their wages, and the state will contribute 25% of the sum calculated to 
finance the system. The workers’ contributions will cover expenses connected 
with sickness not incurred in the course of work; maternity; invalidism; old 
age and death; and would include funeral expenses and pensions for widows and 
orphans. The insurance of accidents at work and illness of a professional 
nature is taken care of by employers according to the Social Security law. 
Under this program there is still no provision for unemployment insurance; 
this is the case in the majority of the Latin American countries. The labor 
unions have been urging the adoption of unemployment insurance. President 
Somoza and his son, Col. Luis Somoza Debayle, who is the head of the 
directorate of the Institute (H.A.R., IX: p. 14) have promised to study this 
suggestion. 


COSTA RICA 


The Inter-American Press Association's freedom of the press committee 
met in San José early in the month. Interest centered on a public panel 
which reviewed the freedom of the press in the American republics. The 
revolutionary government in Argentina was praised for righting many wrongs 
committed by the ousted Perén regime. Committee chairman Jules Dubois of the 
Chicago Tribune stated that the new government has restored full freedom to 
the press, radio, and television. Costa Rica received attention because of 
the government's plan to monopolize television transmission. The Inter- 
American Broadcasting Association asked that the committee on freedom of the 
press register its opposition to this policy (H.A.R., IX: p. 114). The 
Broadcasting Association felt that the monopoly was "contrary to elementary 
democratic feelings." An audience had been requested from President 
Figueres to discuss the matter. A good deal of attention was also given to 
the lack of freedom of the press in neighboring Nicaragua. 





Another conference of importance to all of the Latin American countries 
was held in Costa Rica this month. The sixth Inter-American Travel Congress 
met in San José. Its main objective was to capture more of the U.S. tourist 
trade. At the present time the U.S. tourist spends $1,500 million a year in 
world travel. In the last ten years U.S. tourists have been spending ever 
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increasing amounts in Latin America. About one-fourth of the total expendi- 
ture was spent in Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean last year. 
Resolutions adopted by the congress included a request for a 30% cut in 
airline fares between North, Central, and South America; the cut would be 
subject to the approval of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
The reduction in fares would make the per mile cost of travel in the Western 
Hemisphere comparable to that between the U.S. and Europe. The congress 
urged also the construction of motels at regular intervals along the Pan 
American Highway, and the creation of a commission which would supervise a 
coordinated publicity campaign. 


Still another conference which met in Costa Rica was the Inter-American 
Ports and Harbors conference. The meeting was opened on April 25, by Presi- 
dent José Figueres. Jorge Rossi, the Finance Minister of Costa Rica, was 
elected chairman. The major points discussed were port administration and 
regulation and terminal operation. 


The Ministry of Interior decided to let the General Confederation of 
Labor (C.G.T.), which is a Communist-dominated organization and not a con- 
solidated national labor movement, hold the labor parades planned for May 
Day. The C.G.T. had invited other unions including the Rerum Novarum and the 
National Confederation of Costa Rican Workers to take part. Up until now the 
C.G.T. has been the only organization which has held these parades. 


The Health Ministry has reported that the eradication of malaria is 
being achieved. The Rockefeller Foundation started the first anti-malarial 
measures 25 years ago, and today the incidence of the disease has been 
reduced 93%. The turning point was reached in 1946 when a nation-wide D.D.T. 
campaign was initiated. 


PANAMA 


As hearings on the enforcement of the U.S. minimum wage law in the 
Panama Canal Zone continued in Washington (H.A.R., IX: p. 115), Maj. Gen. 
John S. Seybold, the Governor due to retire in May, recommended that the 
Panama Canal Co.'s current wage scale also be prescribed as the minimum 
rates for privately employed workers in the Zone. Seybold felt however that 
it would be "unrealistic and unsound in principle and in practice to enforce 
the U.S. minimum wage law" of $1.00 per hour. He did not think that “equal 
pay for equal work" agreed upon in the Panama-U.S. Treaty (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 362) meant the payment of U.S. wages. Heading a special three-man 
House of Representatives Labor Subcommittee, Carl Elliott of Alabama likewise 
favored exempting the Canal Zone from the federal minimum wage. 


The President of the U.S. Citizens' Association of the Canal Zone, 
J. W. D. Collins, expressed to the U.S. Congress the concern of the Associ- 
ation at the replacing with Panamanians of U.S. citizens for economy reasons 
in the Zone. He maintained that "a non-citizen could not serve as loyally a 
foreign government as a citizen of the U.S. would serve his country." While 
Collins was in favor of accepting the "basic tenets" of the Panama-U.S. 
Treaty, he was also in favor of minor amendments to protect the federal fringe 
benefits of Panama Canal Zone employees. 
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The Panama Canal Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee bégan a 
series of hearings on the proposal to transfer the jurisdiction of the Cana) 
from the Defense Department to the Commerce Department. Gen. Seybold 
testified that he believed the present arrangement was in the best interest 
of the Canal and of the U.S. He added that regardless of which department 
the Canal was governed by, it "would automatically be under the jurisdiction 
of the Defense Department in war time, and unnecessary confusion and 
ambiguity in responsibilities would arise” if it came under the Commerce 
Department in time of peace. Representatives of the steamship companies 
favored the transfer, on the grounds that under present arrangements "an 
undue portion of military costs of the Canal are incorporated in the tolls, 
and therefore paid by the ships transiting the Canal.” 


Suits amounting to nearly $31 million have been filed against the Panama 
Canal Co. Im addition to the $27 million filed in a New York court by 12 
steamship companies because of alleged excessive tolls (H.A.R., VIII: p. 412) 
a $450,000 suit was brought against it by the Canadian Andros Shipping Co. for 
damage to its 18,000-ton tanker, Andros Venture, in the Gaillard Cut in 
December 1955. In the accident four of its tanks were extensively damaged, 
and thousands of gallons of crude oil leaked out. There are seven other 
claims pending totaling $3,648,000. 


The calm that pervaded the campaign for the May 13 elections was dis- 
turbed when Temfstocles Diaz, candidate for the first Vice Presidency, was 
delivering an address at a political rally. Rocks were thrown and guns were 
fired after he had mentioned that "not all the guilty persons in the assassi- 
nation of President Remon are in jail yet." Several persons were injured in 
the fracas, but no fatalities were known to have occurred. The police 
appeared on the scene speedily and succeeded in quelling the disturbance 
within the hour. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


April saw a violent drama which culminated in the expulsion of ex- 
President Carlos Prio Socorrds. The first act of the spectacle began with 
the government's announcement on April 3 that a conspiracy within the Army 
had been discovered and thwarted. Arrested as ringleaders were Col. Ramon 
Barquin, military attaché to the Cuban Embassy in Washington, and 15 other 
officers. Barquin had recently returned to Havana from Ciudad Trujillo, 
where he had represented his country in the Conference on Territorial Waters 
Some 25 additional officers and 200 enlisted men also were taken into 
custody. Testimony at the court martial brought out that several former 
Army officers were involved in the plot as well. The government insisted 
that this conspiracy involved no political organization or civilian leaders 
and that it therefore indicated no widespread unrest. 


Col. Barquin and 12 of his colleagues, in pleading guilty, declared 
that it had been their intention to establish a military junta, oust Batista, 
appoint an interim civilian President and arrange to hold free elections. 
All categorically denied any intention to assassinate President Batista. 
Barquin and six others were sentenced to six years in prison, the remaining 
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jefendants to four years. Opposition parties immediately took up the cause 
of the convicted officers, but the government denied all appeals and began a 
thorough shake-up of the military organization, not only in the high command 
but in the ranks as well. 


Despite this concrete evidence that even important elements cf the Army 
nad joined the Batista opposition, Minister of the Interior Santiago Rey, 
upon returning from a conference in Venezuela, admitted that he had expressed 
there his hope that the constitution could be so amended that Batista might 
succeed himself in 1958. Reacting energetically to this pointed hint, 

Col. Cosme de la Torriente, leader of the Sociedad Amigos de la Repiblica 
(SAR)--a composite organization including many parties opposed to the present 
regime (H.A.R., IX: pp. 17, 117)--published a manifesto demanding that the 
government reconsider at once the request of the SAR for holding free 
elections. The government accused the SAR of harboring seditious elements, 
clamped a closer surveillance upon ex-President Prio, and instituted a rule 
requiring permits for all political meetings. 


In the beginning of the second act of April's drama, the scene shifted 
to Santiago de Cuba where, on April 19, a group of students attempted to 
enter a courtroom to hear the trials of schoolmates accused of participating 
in demonstrations and of possessing arms illegally. Barred from the court, 
they began demonstrating in the street, dispersing only when fired upon by 
contingents of police and Army troops. Two students were wounded fatally and 
many were hurt in the affray. Public indignation in Santiago mounted; 
retaliations took the lives of two soldiers, one policeman and two civilians. 
In sympathy with the students of Santiago, schools throughout Cuba closed. 
Normal school students attempting to hold a meeting in a public park in the 
city of Guantanamo were discouraged to the extent of four wounded and seven 
arrested. Rioting quickly spread to Havana, where a group of university 
students stoned a building in which a government-sponsored youth program was 
being televised. Several participants were wounded. A police cordon was 
rapidly thrown around the grounds of the University of Havana and, on the 
pretext of searching for hidden arms, government forces entered the 228-year- 
old university, wrecked the office of the rector and destroyed documents, 
scientific apparatus and furnishings. In one section alone, the damage was 
estimated at $20,000. Rector Clemente Inclan, acting upon the advice of the 
University Council and the University Students’ Federation, declared the 
intention of the university to bring suit against Chief of Police Brigadier 
Rafael Salas Canizares; to denounce to fellow institutions, to the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, and to UNESCO the violation of the University's 
cherished autonomy; and to suspend classes indefinitely. Brushing aside the 
moral indignation of university authorities, President Batista replied by 
declaring in his turn that the autonomy of the university is limited to 
educational, administrative and internal affairs, and that when subversive 
political elements are entrenched within the university, the government must 
enforce law and order. Batista apparently detected the influence of ex- 
student leader Fidel Castro and suspected the complicity of ex-President Prio 
Socarraés in the student rioting. At month's end, the University continued to 
be closed to all but professors and staff as government troops patrolled the 


campus . 


Ten days after the start of student rioting, a third act began. At 
12:30 p.m. on April 29, about 100 men in six trucks made a three-hour attempt 
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to take over the garrison at the Domingo Goicurfa Army Base in Matanzas, 60 
miles east of Havana. More than 10 of the attackers were killed, and many 
more wounded, before the revolt was crushed. Immediately, ex-President Prio 
Socarras was taken into “protective custody," censorship was imposed upon 
press reports of the incident at Matanzas, and constitutional civil liberties; 
were suspended for 45 days. President Batista blamed three revolutionary 
groups for the uprising and named one of the dead, Renol Garcia, a member of 
Prio's wing of the Auténtico party, as ringleader. Controversy, however, 
soon developed, opposition parties asserting that the attack had been staged 
by the regime itself in order to justify the establishment of martial law and 
the suspension of constitutional guarantees. Whatever the truth of the situ- 
ation, mop-up operations continued around Matanzas. Over 50 persons were 
arrested for complicity in the raid, and ex-President Prio Socarrads, 10 days 
after his release from custody, was abruptly taken from his home and put upon 
a plane bound for Miami. 


While internal dissension and dissatisfaction with the Batista regime 
held first place in April news, Cuba's relations with the Dominican Republic 
continued to be important. Although Cuba participated in two recent inter- 
national conferences held in Ciudad Trujillo, differences continued, and on 
April 12 the Cuban Senate confirmed the earlier action of the House, which 
had empowered President Batista to break off relations whenever he deemed 
necessary. Earlier reports of joint action by both houses proved premature 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 117). A government investigating committee headed by 
Senator Rolando Masferrer began to study anti-Trujillista activities in Cuba 
with a view to making a recommendation to Batista on whether or not to 
maintain relations. On April 21, the Inter-American Peace Commission 
appealed to Cuba and the Dominican Republic to settle their differences 
amicably through a joint diplomatic effort, and Ambassador John C. Dreier, 
U.S. representative to the Organization of American States and chairman of 
the Inter-American Peace Commission, paid a personal visit to Batista, 
reportedly to make a similar plea. The opposition has accused both heads of 
state of exciting patriotic fervor in their respective countries as a means 
of diverting attention from serious internal problems. 


The Cuban delegation to the Ninth Inter-American Bar Association Con- 
ference in Dallas presented a report on anti-Communist activities which was 
well-received, and a Cuban jurist, F. V. Garcia Amador, was elected Chairman 
of the U.N. Committee on International Law in Geneva. On the cultural front, 
Cubans were enabled to hear the touring New Orleans Symphony although the 
orchestra was stranded for seven hours at the Havana Airport by the Aircraft 
Workers' Union's refusal to handle their chartered planes. 


The economy of the country continued to look healthy despite the politi- 
cal turmoil. At the beginning of April a trade conference in Tokyo ended in 
an agreement by which Japan guaranteed continued purchase of Cuban sugar, 
while Cuba acquiesced in lowering its present high tariff on Japanese textiles. 
The trade agreement between Cuba and Western Germany has been extended to 
March 1, 1957, and the quantity of Cuban leaf tobacco to be exported has been 
increased. A three-day joint conference of U.S. and Cuban businessmen was 
held April 20-22 in Cienfuegos for the purpose of stimulating investments in 
mutually profitable enterprises. Merwin Bohan told the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Havana of a book entitled Investment in Cuba, which he is pre- 
paring for the U.S. Department of Commerce as a guide for U.S. investors. 
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As the current sugar harvest drew to a close, Cuba expected slight 

hanges in both the U.S. and world market quotas which would apply to the 
marketing of the 1957 crop. Im the U.S., the new legislation which would 
replace the Sugar Act of 1948 was awaiting conference action between the 
Senate and the House. However, despite determined efforts to effect major 
reductions in Cuban allotments by various producing countries, the powerful 
Cuban sugar lobby in Washington apparently had succeeded in working out 
arrangements which would preclude any serious alteration of current quotas 
In the world market, quotas were also to be reexamined at the meeting of 
countries participating in the International Sugar Agreement to take place 
during the summer of 1956 


Sugar speculators have sometimes found it possible to operate suc- 
cessfully on the basis of the protection offered within the semirigid quota 
system. The U.S. Department of Agriculture unexpectedly boosted the U.S. 
over-all quota for 1956 by 100,000 tons, ostensibly to defeat the efforts of 
Cuban operator Julio Lobo. Lobo reputedly controlled such large stocks of 
Cuban, Puerto Rican, and Philippine sugar that he was in a position to 
manipulate prices for considerable gain. Lobo was said to have wide 
interests in both producing and trading companies, but he apparently was not 
in harmony with Batista's advisers regarding the International Sugar Agree- 
ment. For this reason, Drew Pearson reported that Thomas E. Dewey, who is 
allegedly acting as legal counsel for one of the firms in which Lobo is 
interested, was unable to arrange an interview with Batista on a recent trip 
to Havana. 


HAITI 


Two events loomed large in Haitian political life during April: the 
visit of President Magloire to the south of Haiti, and the deterioration of 
the relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic, previously reported 
by President Magloire himself as good. 


Considerable political importance was given to President Magloire's tour 
in the south, mainly to Les Cayes, in the first days of April. It was not 
clear whether this visit was primarily concerned with the growing discontent 
in the Department of the South over charges of the administration's neglect 
of the area, or with Senator Louis Dejoie's candidacy. Dejoie was, so far, 
the only declared candidate in the presidential elections to be held in 
April 1957, and his stronghold is in the area of Les Cayes. It seemed, in 
fact, that President Magloire did not intend to campaign against Senator 
Dejoie, who is a friend, and who, moreover, was invited to go on the presi- 
dential tour. However, all future actions of the President between now and 
the day of the elections will be watched for some indication as to whether he 
will try to succeed himself or, if not, which candidate will be favored as his 
successor. Although Magloire has repeatedly stated that he would not run for 
& second term, many questioned whether he would be able to withstand the 
rapidly growing pressure. These doubts arose mainly from the fact that the 
newspaper Le National was intensifying its campaign for Magloire to amend the 
constitution, and that the number of "popular" demonstrations in favor of a 
second term for the President was increasing throughout the country (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 19). Most of these demonstrations seemed to have been inspired by 
political leaders whose futures were tied directly to that of the President. 
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Senator Dejoie, a 60-year-old agronomist and industrialist, was already carry. 
ing on an active campaign in the provinces, in which he is well-known among 
farm owners and workers. ; 






Relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic have been especially 
strained since the conference on territorial waters called by the Organization 
of American States was held in Ciudad Trujillo during March (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 149). The Haitian delegation walked out of these meetings when the 
Dominican Government distributed the book entitled La Isla Iluminada, a work 
considered insulting by Haiti. It was issued in 1953 by the Caribe Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of the daily El Caribe (which is considered the official 
paper of the Dominican Government), and was written by J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, 
a Colombian national. Numerous official protests by Haiti followed its 
publication because authorities considered it an attempt to vilify the 
Haitian people. Devoted in part to a defense of the Dominican Republic in 
its relations with Haiti, it refers to the Haitian people as "exceptional in 
the American states for their misery and lack of personality." The author 
also refers to the "natural mental debility of this race, whose temperament 
is so susceptible to the practice of rites and practices which could not be 
conceived of, except among the most primitive people of the planet." 

Joseph D. Charles, Haitian Foreign Minister, said that this affair was to be 
regarded as particularly unfortunate in that President Magloire has been 
trying to improve relations with neighboring countries. He admitted that 
Port-au-Prince newspapers had been advised to refrain from editorial comment 
on the affair. He denied, however, that a labor newspaper, Le Peuple, had 
been closed by the government or that its editor, Gérard Bonaparte Auguste, 
had been exiled because of criticism of the Dominican Republic. The editor 
has left the country. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly reported in its April 30 issue that trade levels 
in Haiti were high; coffee prices, which had dropped in December, made a good 
recovery in January and February. An export total of 330,000 to 350,000 bags 
of 80 kilos each was expected. At Pourcine, near Jérémie, on the Southern 
Peninsula, a new coffee processing plant is to be built with financial aid 
from the International Cooperation Administration. The processing will 
include depulping, washing and drying. The Haitian Banana Export Company 
(HABANEX) was declared bankrupt on February 7 in civil court proceedings in 
Port-au-Prince; the government held 43% of this private company's stock. The 
monopoly franchise on the export of bananas held by this company will revert 
ultimately to the state. The government controls the banana export trade 
through the Haitian Institute of Agriculture and Industrial credit and is 
considering the advisability of buying small ships to solve the transportation 
problem. 





Haitian authorities were carefully studying the problem of cotton-textile 
imports from Soviet bloc countries. These printed cottons, being dutiable at 
a much lower rate than standard types, were offered at a very low price. The 
government was concerned, for if these cottons were sold in quantity on the 
Haitian market, considerable customs loss to the government would occur on 
account of the reduced value of imports. That the people of Haiti would 
welcome cheaper cloth was regarded as irrelevant. 


Local businessmen, among whom are several flour importers, are opposing 
the erection of a flour mill near Port-au-Prince by the Caribbean Development 
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co. (H.A-R., IX: p. 119). One of the larger shipping interests also is 
opposing it, on the grounds that direct shipment of U.S. and Canadian flour 
to Haitian ports is the only thing that makes calling at these ports profit- 
able. Bulk wheat would pay a lower rate. Loss of government customs revenue 
and the fact that no wheat is grown in Haiti also have been cited. 

Extensive press coverage has been given the proposal, most of it in 
opposition. 


The direct Haiti-Canada shipping service of Saguenay Terminals (H.A.R., 
IX; p. 119) was reported about ready to begin. This new service will 
originate in Cristébal, Canal Zone, call at Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; and terminate at Montreal (Halifax in winter). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


After more than a month, the whereabouts of Jesus de Galindez (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 119) was still shrouded in mystery. Police are searching for a man 
who walks with a limp and is therefore referred to as "El Cojo"; he visited 
Galindez several months before the latter's disappearance. The visitor 
(known by police to use 10 different passports) told Galindez he brought a 
message from Romulo Betancourt, exiled ex-President of Venezuela. Galindez, 
friends said, was immediately suspicious of "El Cojo" because he had been 
able to locate the Galindez apartment, a hideaway unknown except to friends. 
Galindez asked him several questions in an effort to trap him. The visitor 
told Galindez not to cultivate the people in New York who fight the Dominican 
Government because in reality the majority of them are secret agents of 
Trujillo. Galindez was alarmed by the visit and attempted to obtain a pistol 
permit, but then evidently abandoned the idea because it is difficult for an 
alien to obtain one. 


SuspicigOn in many quarters was pointed toward agents of the Dominican 
Republic. New York Assistant District Attorney Manuel Graymore was quoted as 
saying he believed Galindez represented the third political "liquidation" in 
New York by Trujillo agents. After a request made by the Dominican Republic 
Information Center to the District Attorney's office, Graymore disavowed the 
statement. 


Manuel de Moya Alonzo, Secretary of State without portfolio in the 
Dominican Republic denied that his government was responsible for the disap- 
pearance of Galindez and implied that Galindez was a Communist. An 
editorial in the New York Times said "...the previous record of the disap- 
pearance and murders of enemies of this regime, plus the fact that 
Dr. Galindez had written a devastating factual account of 'The Era of 
Trujillo,' that he had been threatened by Dominicans, and that every other 
possible cause of his disappearance can apparently be eliminated--all these 
indications point to partisans of the Dominican regime." In answer to this 
editorial an official in the Dominican Republic said that the implications 
contained therein were so serious that it was possible to attribute them to a 
Communist conspiracy aimed at damaging the prestige of a government whose 
violently anti-Communist attitude is well known. 





Apparently to offset the bad publicity given to the Dominican Republic 
by the Galindez disappearance, several full-page ads which advertised "the 
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friendly, progressive" country appeared in prominent newspapers such as the 
New York Times, La Prensa and Diaro Las Américas. 








Professor Frank Tannenbaum, who was Galindez' adviser at Columbia, saiq 
the University had accepted the dissertation (The Era of illo) and that 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree would be conferred upon Galindez in June in 
absentia or as a posthumous homage. The New York Police Department was ~ 
holding three copies of this work written in English. Ome copy in Spanish i; 
in the hands of a friend of Galindez in New York, and another copy was taken 
by Alfonso Naranjo to Chile, where it will be published by the Editorial de) 
Pacifico in Santiago within two or three months. New York University Press 
also has a copy in English but will not publish it until a contract for its 
publication is signed with the author (7!) or court appointed agents. The 
Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom is raising money for the 
publication of Galindez' work. 


Ten organizations protested the failure of the F.B.I. to conduct a full 
scale investigation of Galindez' disappearance, purportedly for juris- 
dictional reasons. They pointed out that the prestige of the United States 
is being damaged by its apparent lack of concern over the sanctuary and 
protection of this political refugee who was also the official representative 
here of the Basque Government in Exile. The Inter-American Association for 
Democracy and Freedom and the International League for the Rights of Man 
arranged with other organizations to offer a $10,000 reward for "information 
leading to the arrest and final conviction of any person or persons found 
guilty of the abduction or murder of Jesis de Galindez." James G. Stahlman, 
publisher of the Nashville Banner and president of the Inter-American Press 
Association appealed directly to President Eisenhower to solicit the aid of 
the F.B.I. in solving the case. The Board of Directors of the IAPA at their 
semi-annual meeting expelled Stanley Ross, (associate editor of El Diario de 
Nueva York) as an Associate Member after reading excerpts from a letter 
signed "Stanley Ross" in which a proposal was made to Trujillo to subsidize 
El Diario de Nueva York in exchange for a favorable editorial policy. The 
Board voted also to investigate the financing of El Diario de Nueva York. 











The central directive junta of the Dominican party reported that during 
1955 the party constructed, or almost completed, 54 party buildings in 
various towns at a total cost of approximately $3 million. Registration of 
new members in 1955 amounted to 69,106, bringing the total party membership 
on December 31, 1955 to 1,396,281. 


Leaf tobacco exports from the Dominican Republic during 1955 totaled 
28.9 million pounds, 1.8 million pounds larger than 1954. A new company, 
Compania de Tabaco Kaubeck, C. A., was recently established in Santiago, 
Dominican Republic, to pack and export tobacco, primarily for chipment to 
Western Germany. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pedro Albizu Campos, the head of Puerto Rico's tiny but extremely anti- 
U.S. Nationalist party, was moved to the city hospital in San Juan from the 
nearby penitentiary after suffering a cerebral thrombosis which paralyzed his 
left side. He was sentenced to 61 years in prison for his part in the 
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nationalist revolt of October 1950. He was released after three years, then 
returned to prison for allegedly participating in the 1954 plot involving the 
wounding of five members of the U.S. House of Representatives in Washington, 
p.c. (H.A.R., VII: No. 3). His son, Juan Pedro Albizu Campos Meneses, 
returned from self-imposed exile to be at his father's side. By the end of 
April, doctors reported that there was a great deal of improvement, but not 
enough to warrant the transfer of Albizu Campos back to the prison hospital. 


Governor Munoz Marin visited Miami to address a group of Harvard alumni 
at the University of Miami. He discussed Puerto Rico's evolving political 
status represented by the associated free state and its part in inter- 
American relations, stressing the view that Puerto Rico, if allowed greater 
participation in Inter-American life, could be of great value as an inter- 
mediary between the U.S. and Latin America. He stated further that many 
nations have been interested in the role of Puerto Rico as a "laboratory" for 
experiments in social, industrial and agricultural improvement. 


Governor Munoz Marin's remarks drew careful attention in view of the 
increasing success of Operation Bootstrap. The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration announced that seven new local industrial plants and 14 new U.S. 
plants were opened in the period from October to December of 1955. From the 
beginning of the government program in 1940 to October 31, 1955, 345 new 
plants were added to Puerto Rico's industrial complex. A celebration was 
held to commemorate the gain of industrial income in Puerto Rico, which 
surpassed agricultural income for the first time. Articles on Puerto Rico's 
economic progress appeared in Time on May 14 and Life on May 21 to 
commemorate this primacy of industry over agriculture in Puerto Rico. 


A joint committee of the U.S. Congress continued to study a bill on 
minimum wages reportedly calling fr a minimum of $1.00 an hour in about 
20 industries, 60¢ an hour for new industries making a product never made 
before in Puerto Rico, and 25¢ an hour for agricultural labor. Although 
sugar producers have protested, the present draft of the bill is said to 
include a 5% increase over the minimum fixed by the U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture for field workers and a $1.00 an hour minimum for workers in the 


sugarmillis. 


A census of business and manufacturers prepared jointly by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the Insular Planning Board showed a large increase 
in local business activity since the last survey in 1949. Puerto Rico's 
31,488 businesses in 1954 earned $1,161 million, a 63% increase over 1949. 
Business and manufacturing employment was up 31% and total payrolls up by 
76%. The “value added by manufacturing" rose from $93 million in 1949 to 
$188 million in 1954. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
,in reply to rumors about the deaths of students in the uprising at 
Fermin Toro School in Caracas in February (H.A.R., IV: p. 73), the Caracas 


daily El Heraldo published on its front page on April 3 @ photograph of two 
of the r reported victims, Efrain Lamas and Josefina Rios Vasquez, standing 











2. 


beside Pedro Estrada, Director of National Security. The paper stated that 
the photograph should nullify the reports of the "yellow foreign press" and 
that the students appeared well and happy. No report concerning the true 

number of dead and wounded in this demonstration has been received from any 


reliable source. 


The Venezuelan economy attained a record high in 1955, due largely to 
Venezuelan policies favorable to foreign capital investment, especially in 
petroleum and iron ore development, and to an increase in overseas commerce. 
U.S imports from Venezuela amounted to $586 million in 1955; the major 
items were petroleum, $487 million; iron ore, $45 million; coffee, $31 mil- 
lion; and cacao, $9 million. US. exports to Venezuela in 1955 totalled 


. $555.6 million. 


Action in Caracas' booming stock exchange (Bolsa de Comercio) amounted 
to 558 transactions in March, totalling more than $5.94 million, an amount 
exceeded only three times in the nine-year history of the exchange. As 
shown by the sharply increasing volume of transactions in recent years, 
interest in the exchange has risen steadily since it was opened. The most 
active shares on the market during March were Baritina de Venezuela, Roth de 
Venezuela, Inversiones Diversas, and Cerveceria Nacional. 


Industry and agriculture continue to expand. Retail sales rose slightly 
over last year's record; government income and expenditures as well as govern- 
ment and private construction reached an all-time high. Foreign investment 
has been especially great. Wages have continued to rise gradually with the 
cost of living remaining relatively stable. Agricultural production exceeded 
demand for sugar, rice, tobacco and sisal. Corn was in balance with demand 
at support prices, but coffee and cacao showed a significant reduction below 


the 1954 record. 


Over the next 10 years the Ministry of Public Works plans to complete a 
multi-million dollar irrigation program to bring another 2 million acres of 
farm lands under cultivation. Some 500,000 acres are now under irrigation. 
Minister of Public Works, Oscar Rodriquez Gragirena, stated that the Ministry 
intends to undertake a few projects designed to open large areas rather than 
several small units covering only small areas. According to a government 
report, agricultural production in the 1948-1954 period rose 8%, livestock 
production rose 32%, and forest products 28%. | 


The 20-mile channel uniting Lake Maracaibo with the Caribbean (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 565), which may convert Maracaibo into a major port and will open 
the western part of the country to commerce and tourism, is nearing 
completion. The channel, begun in 1953 and to cost $35 million, is being 
built to handle ocean-going liners and large oil tankers. The major oil 
companies bought the greater part of the bonds issued by the government's 
recently-created National Channels Authority to finance this channel. It is 
reported that cargo and passenger ships will be charged variable rates 
according to tonnage, while tankers will pay three cents per barrel of oil. 


According to the annual report of Standard Oil of New Jersey, its 
subsidiary, Creole Petroleum Co. increased 1955 production by 19 per cent 
over the 1954 record; the average daily production of the company was 
981,000 barrels for the entire year. The report also states that Creole has 
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drilled over 100 new wells in both eastern and western Venezuela and has 
achieved great progress in the field of long-term conservation, especially 
through the operation of its three gas conservation plants. Due to the 
general progress of the country, the Venezuelan market for Creole products 
is rapidly increasing. The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced 
that Venezuela's daily production of crude oil for March was 2.3 million 
parrels. 


Discussions concerning a new labor contract for oil workers were 
scheduledtto open in Caracas on August 12. They were to be attended by 
representatives from all petroleum companies operating in the country and 
from the Venezuelan Petroleum Workers Union. A 90-clause proposal, recently 
passed by the union in its second national convention, provided for a 45% 
increase in the salaries of oil workers and for the extension of social 
benefits by the oil companies to the workers. 


The Venezuelan Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry, which 
consists of the principal chambers of commerce, production and industry, 
decided in its annual meeting to support the government's plan to grant new 
oil concessions this year (H.A.R., IX: p. 22). At the same meeting the 
Federation decided that government planning and control were advisable to 
avoid overproduction of such products as rice, sugar, tobacco, and milk. 

Rumors about the discovery of deposits of uranium in Venezuela have led 
to many speculations concerning the use of atomic power in the country. The 
University of Caracas will soon receive an atomic reactor, and under the 
direction of Dr. Humberto Fernandez Moran will undertake experiments in the 
physical, chemical, medical and biological applications of atomic energy. 


On April 22 President Marcos Pérez Jiménez, in an address to the 
National Congress, outlined his government's policy as following a political 
philosophy aimed at giving Venezuela "a place of honor among nations of the 
world" so that it might become "each day richer, stronger and more worthy." 
In this address, the President cited as proof of the improvement in living 
conditions the country's ability to attract increased immigration to 
Venezuela. Immigrants in 1955 totaled 71,000, and aliens naturalized 
6,979. The President referred vaguely to South American unity, making 
special mention of the friendly relations between Venezuela and Peru. 


Manuel Dagnino, Venezuelan Ambassador to Holland since 1954, has 
recently been named Venezuelan Ambassador to Great Britain. He will be 
replaced in The Hague by Julio Alfredo de la Rosa who was Minister there in 
1953-54 and who at present is Venezuelan Minister to Portugal. 


The First Book Festival of America, which is being organized by the 
Central University of Venezuela and which will be supported by the Council of 
the Organization of American States, will be held in Caracas in November. 

The Festival will include exhibits of books and periodicals produced in the 
Americas as well as special sections on the history of printing, writing, and 
the graphic arts. 


At a conference recently held by the National Academy of Medicine two 
Venezuelan doctors, Miguel Larysse and Tulio Arends, announced that blood 
analysis of many different Amerindian tribes has shown the presence of the 
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"Diego" factor typical of Mongoloids. Thus the Academy claimed to have 
further scientific proof of the theory of the Mongoloid origin of American 


aborigines. 


On April 13, the Orlando shipyard of Leghorn delivered a 1,300-ton 
destroyer, the "Almirante Clemente," to the Venezuelan Navy. This torpedo 
attack ship is the first of several naval vessels to be built for Venezuela 
in Italy and contains the most modern radar equipment for detecting 
airplanes and submarines. 


In April the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan 
American Union published a report on the situation of the immigrant in 
Venezuela, written by Professor Anibal Buitron, Ecuadorean anthropologist and 
Chief of the Section of Labor, Migration and Social Security. The report 
describes the economic and social effect of the immigrant on Venezuela and 
illustrates this discussion by case studies taken in Portuguesa State. 


COLOMBIA 


On April 5, the Colombian secret service (SIC) entered and searched 
Liberal party headquarters in Bogoté. According to SIC, this action un- 
covered documents which "establish a close relationship between the Liberal 
leadership and armed resistance groups." The results of the raid were 
headlined by the semiofficial Diario de Colombia as proving that "Liberal 
leaders direct bandits." The agents confiscated a mimeograph machine and 
various allegedly "clandestine publications." 





On April 11, the Liberal party's national committee secretary, Delio M. 
Enciso, was detained for questioning. Enciso's attorney, Raul Vasquez Vélez, 
protested that he was not allowed to see his client prior to the hearing and 
that during the hearing Enciso did not have the legal guarantees which were 
customary in such cases, because "outsiders" were present. According to 
Vasquez, the usual procedure of questioning allows for the presence of only 
the presiding judge, a secretary, the accused and his lawyer. Following the 
instructions of his attorney, Enciso answered only two questions: those 


requesting his name and age. 


Despite the Liberal party secretary's refusal to reply to other 
questions, the investigating judge deemed the evidence adequate to justify 
the issuance of a formal order of arrest. According to law, Enciso would 
have eight days to submit evidence of his innocence. The case would then go 
to the judge for his decision. The judge's findings are subject to appeal to 
SIC chief Col. Luis E. Orddénez and subsequently to Commanding General of the 
Armed Forces Alfredo Duarte Blum. 


Both Enciso and Liberal ex-President Alberto Lleras Camargo emphatically 
denied the government charges. In rejecting these charges, Lleras Camargo 
said the mimeograph machine, which was not in working order, was used for 
communicating with the members and regional directors of the party. He 
stated that the maintenance of such contacts was necessary, since the news- 
papers could not be used for this purpose because of government censorship. 
The "clandestine documents" referred to in the government communiqué were, 
according to Lleras Camargo, papers sent to the Liberal directorate by 
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anonymous persons. He added that all Colombia knows his attitude toward the 
government and that the Liberal party was not involved in any type of 
activity in which it had not previously engaged quite openly. 


The Liberal newspaper El Independiente (formerly El Espectador) ceased 
publication because it refused to print the government version of the raid on 
the Liberal headquarters without having an opportunity to supplement this 
version with Lleras Camargo's comments. The publication of this communiqué 
was required of all Colombian papers. Intermedio, successor to El Tiempo, 
likewise was closed for refusing to print the government release, ” but reap- 
peared a day later when the government agreed to allow Intermedio's editorial 
comment on it. 














The government censors offered Lleras Camargo a compromise plan which 
consisted of allowing El Independiente to publish a fragmentary official 
version of Lleras Camargo's declarations on the subject. Lleras Camargo 
rejected this compromise, saying that the official text had warped his mean- 
ing by leaving out entire phrases and adding others. Moreover, the recently 
elected chief of the Liberal party (H.A.R , IX: p. 125), added that the 
government accusations against the Liberal party indicated that "the govern- 
ment does not want and possibly does not need peace." Some substance is lent 
to this assertion when it is realized that the government raid on the Liberal 
headquarters took place on the heels of the Medellin Liberal meeting in which 
a common front with the Conservative party to restore constitutional normalcy 
(H.A.R., IXs p. 126) was envisaged. 





Whatever the government strategy behind this move, it is certain that 
the effects of the raid threw a shadow on the first attempt to implement such 
a common front. The governor of Tolima, Rafael Torres Quintero, early in 
April opened an "alliance of peace" conference in Ibagué, the department 
capital. Five hundred delegates, half Liberals and half Conservatives, as 
well as civil, military, religious, and business representatives from Tolima 
municipalities, attended the conference. A Liberal spokesman for Lleras 
Camargo urged a program of national pacification. 


Subsequently, Lleras Camargo accused the government of trying "deliber- 
ately and coldly” to inhibit the Liberal péace move. In referring again to 
the search of the Liberal headquarters and the arrest of Delio Encisco, he 
said that if there had been a clandestine conspiracy on the part of Liberal- 
ism, he, Lleras Camargo, should also have been jailed. 


Although Interior Minister Lucio Pabon Nanez said that the closing of El 
Independiente was voluntary, the Cano family, owners of the paper, indicated 
that the closure of the paper headed by Alberto Lleras Camargo was in 
response to unfavorable press conditions, not the least of which was the 
350,000 peso fine which the paper was forced to pay two months ago(H.A.R. 

IX: p. 24). The Cano family said that El Independiente, which had only 
published 45 editions, would reappear under its former name, El Espectador, 
only when conditions "again became favorable" for the press. Since the 
government has not authorized the reappearance of El Espectador, all newspaper 
publishing activities on the part of the Cano family seemed to be indefinitely 
postponed. An attempt was made to rent the offices of El Independiente, but 
police removed 'For Rent' signs and prevented insertions of ads in other 
papers. The Liberal El Correo of Medellin was also suspending publication, 
principally because of difficulty in obtaining newsprint. 
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Another incident of government suppression was the two-week suspension of 
the radio news program "La Opinidén," directed by Alberto Galindo. Suspension 
was due to failure to submit the text of an economic commentary for censorship 
approval. This violation also resulted in a three-day suspension of the : 
sponsoring station, "Voz de Bogota." 


The Colombian manager of the United Press, Carlos J. Villar Borda, also 
was a victim of government suppression, ostensibly for a dispatch appearing in 
El Universal of Caracas. Although Villar Borda was not arrested, he was 
summoned by SIC chief Col. Luis E. Ordénez to answer charges of calumy against 
SIC detectives because of his statements in regard to the violence in the 
Bogota bull ring (H.A.R., IX: p. 76). Observers had long been surprised at 
the frankness of Villar Borda's dispatches from Bogota. For example, on 
April 9, he interpreted an official communiqué to mean that the government 
would refuse to allow any participation by the Liberals in the peace movement 
stemming from the Ibagué meeting. Villar Borda added that the communiqué 
amounted to an official designation of the Liberty party as being subversive. 
The government release had said that the intractable attitude of Lleras 
Camargo in the face of the government raid on the Liberal headquarters had 
cast serious doubts on his sincerity in participating in the pacification of 


the country. 


Observers agree that since seizing power on June 13, 1953, Rojas Pinilla 
has been eminently successful in his gradual but ruthless strangulation of 
the free press in Colombia. If at times it has been necessary for him to 
slacken the pace of his anti-free-press campaign, he has done so only in the 
interests of strategy and not because of any basic change of policy. The 
fact that Rojas Pinilla does not enjoy abroad the same circumspect treatment 
that he demands at home has been extremely galling to him, and in an April 22 
speech in Santa Marta at which U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal was present, the 
President complained of the international press "campaign of defamation" 
against Colombia. Rojas termed the attitude of the foreign press as “an 
abusive intervention in Colombian domestic affairs." 


As the month ended, 50 outstanding Conservative politicians met in 
Bogota to examine Conservative relations with Rojas Pinilla. The politicians, 
all members of the National Constituent Assembly, met primarily in response 
to Lleras Camargo's sponsorship of the “civic front" movement (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 126). Prominent among those attending were ex-Presidents Mariano 
Ospina Pérez and Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldéez, both recently returned from 
abroad. Chief interest of the second day's session was the action of 
Conservative leader Guillermo Leén Valencia in heading a rebel group desiring 
to disassociate Conservatism from the actions of the Rojas Pinilla government. 


On the economic scene, the Colombian peso fell to a new record low of 
4.80 per dollar. This was due principally to an increased demand for dollars 
as a result of a recent government decree which transferred a substantial 
number of items from the import categories which permit use of the official 
2.50 dollar exchange rate to categories which are payable at the free market 
rate. Colombia made this move in an attempt to save dollars by cutting 
imports from the U.S. At present, Colombia's backlog of import debt is 
estimated to be from $130 million to $200 million, while its foreign exchange 


fund is only about $140 million. 
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According to William G. Gaudet, in a dispatch to the Houston Chronicle, 





Colombia pins its hopes not only on reducing its need for dollars but also on 
becoming once again an important exporter of oil. Im its efforts to stimu- 
late oil production, Colombia has awarded two additional oil exploration 
concessions similar to the one offered Cities Service (H.A.R., VIII: p. 569). 
Forest Oil is to apply secondary oil recovery methods in some two million 
acres of the De Mares concession. The John W. Mecom Company will be 

permitted to pursue off-shore drilling on about one-half million acres of 
submerged lands in the Tolu area along Colombia's north coast. 


A World Bank mission which studied Colombia's farm resources released a 
report that agricultural output has failed to keep pace with the country's 
needs, and should be expanded by a minimum of 25% during the next ten years. 
If, in addition to providing for a growing population, the country is also to 
succeed in raising the standard of living, a minimum of a 40% increase in 
farm production will be necessary during this period. To achieve this, the 
Bank survey indicates that 1/2 million acres of good unused land, chiefly in 
the Rio César valley, can be developed at low cost. The eastern plains 
(llanos) region may also offer opportunity for further land development. 


Since great areas of arable land are used only for cattle grazing and 
since assessment of this land is based upon this use, the mission felt that 
the owners of such lands should be taxed in proportion to the income tax that 
they would have paid had the land been under tillage. The Bank also cited a 
need for 6,000 new tractors together with additional supplies of chemical 
fertilizers, insecticides and fungicides. Even though the program may cost 
up to $163 million, the fact that the Bank has made these recommendations is, 
in the judgment of the newsletter Latin American Highlights (published by 
Vision), an indication that financing for such a program would be forthcoming 
provided the government took the desired measures. 





During April a considerable amount of information about an alleged 
investment boom in Colombia was published in several U.S. newspapers. 
Gaudet, in the Houston Chronicle, commented on the great number of young 
American engineers, salesmen and research men who are " jamming” the hotel 
lobbies in Colombia's major cities. He cited as reasons for Colombia's 
prosperity the installation of plants by such large corporations as 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Remington Rand and American Motors, and the increased 
consumer demand caused by larger payrolls and improved standards of living. 
Gaudet added that the investment market in Colombia is made more attractive 
because the government makes no effort to control the export of earned dollar 
dividends . 





ECUADOR 


Although feminine suffrage was granted by the 1946 Constitution, women 
were becoming active in Ecuadorean politics for the first time in April. 
Rosario Pallares de Plaza, wife of Galo Plaza, supported the anti-government 
Frente Democratico Nacional candidates for the June 3 elections. 


The Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares named Alfonso Zambrano Orejuela 
as their candidate for Vice President to run with Carlos Guevara Moreno, who 
is presently Minister of the Interior. Guevara Moreno is one of the three 
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strongest candidates in the presidential race; the other two are Raul Clement. 
Huerta, Moderate Democratic Front candidate and Camilo Ponce Enriquez of the 
Right-Wing Conservatives. A scattering of voters was supporting a fourth 
candidate José Chiriboga Villagémez. 












Some candidates warned their followers to go to the polls "with your 
ballot in one hand and your rifle in the other." In reply to rumors that 
there might be election disturbances, Minister of the Interior Rafael Arizaga 
Vega and Secretary General of Public Administration Manuel Araujo informed 
voters that they would be free to go to the polls June 3. Arizaga Vega 
further announced that the Intendant of the Province of Los Rios and two other 
local government officials were dismissed because they had intervened openly 
in the election campaign. Similar treatment was promised any other govern- 
ment officials caught violating the policy of absolute neutrality for all 
civil servants in the elections. 















In an editorial on the Galindez case (See DOMINICAN REPUBLIC), El 
Comercio approved the creation by a group of New York intellectuals of a move- 
ment to defend writers and journalists against violence. It concluded that 
"It is the duty of Ecuadorean cultural organizations to support this action, 
condemning the aberrations and cruelties of onmipotent autocracy." 

























In reply to an editorial in the Washington Post, Ecuador's Chargé 
d'Affaires, Benjamin Péez Peralta, denied that Russia had made any arms offer 
to his government. His letter referred to an editorial on April 14 that 
mentioned that Russia had offered arms to Ecuador during the recent dispute 
with Peru. 





Also in Washington, Jaime Nabot Velasco, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the 
U.S. and president of the special committee on bananas of the Economic and 
Social Council of the 0.A.S., told a press conference in the Pan American 
Union that the United Fruit Co. has been trying to limit U.S. demand for 
Ecuador's bananas. He said that in recent months Ecuador was getting 3¢ a 
pound less than the other banana-producing countries in comparison with a 
previous difference of only l¢. This, he said, was a maneuver to eliminate 
the small Ecuadorean companies and complete the "monopolistic chain of 
United Fruit." United Fruit replied that the price drop affected all 
countries where it has an interest. United Fruit president Kenneth H. 
Redmond said that the market price is presently down and that an Ecuadorean 
increase in banana production has caused an oversupply of bananas in the 
world market. 


U.S. technical assistance personnel and funds are to be used in the 
current fight against sigatoka. It is planned that for a year banana plants 
will be sprayed from helicopters, their first use to combat sigatoka any- 
where. Also for the first time a fine liquid fungicide will be used. The 
outlook for banana exports in 1956 is 28,000,000 stems. 





The National Planning and Economic Coordination Board requested the 
assistance of U.S. firms to study the possibility of establishing small 
domestic industries manufacturing plastic goods, brick and tile, agricultural 
implements, toilet articles, wire fencing, and fertilizer. 
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Meanwhile, the monetary board of the Central Bank of Ecuador adopted two 
measures prohibiting or temporarily suspending certain imports. The measures 
became effective on March 17, and were designed to halt the approximately 
$4 million decline of the Central Bank's exchange reserves. The list of 
items prohibited included a variety of textiles and garments, household 
utensils, stationery and paper articles, porcelains, tiles and bricks, 
prepared foods, leather goods, art goods, aluminum furniture and luggage, 
toys and games. Cars, radios and record players valued at over $100, guns, 
hard liquors, pianos and accordions were temporarily suspended. 


On March 24 fundamental changes in the basic tariff law of January l, 
1954 were made. The new law increased the income from tariff duties to the 
level provided by the law in effect before January 1, 1954; diminished or 
abolished completely the increase in luxury imports and fostered imports of 
capital goods and essential consumer goods; and established a broader tariff 
system. The new measures were expected to cut imports and save foreign 


exchange. 


The World Bank notified Guayas Province that its $10 million Puerto 
Nuevo construction loan had been approved in principle. Puerto Nuevo is to 
be the deep water port for Guayaquil. 


A $310,000 credit for sugar mill machinery and equipment at Guayaquil 
has been guaranteed by the Export-Import Bank. Various construction projects 
totalling $24 million concern buildings and improvements for the Eleventh 
Conference of American States to be held in Quito in 1959. 


Many new appointments were made during April. Jorge Villagdémez Yépez 
was installed as Foreign Minister, a post left vacant since March 13 when 
Rafael Arizaga was named Minister of the Interior. Col. Humberto Garcés was 
appointed Commanding General of the Army. Enrique Sanchez Barona was named 
Counselor to the Ecuadorean Embassy in Lima. Juan Chiriboga will replace him 
as Director of protocol. The Ecuadorean Ambassador to the U.N., José Vicente 
Trujillo, was elected to the vice-presidency of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


By the end of April, the number of candidates for the Presidency in the 
approaching elections had increased to eight. Except for Manuel Prado y 
Ugarteche, who was the only one to register before the March 5 deadline for 
party registration, all presidential candidates were listed without declared 
party support. Prado, President from 1939 to 1945 and head of the Pradista 
party, denied rumors that he would withdraw from the race. He made his first 
campaign speech in Lima on April 22. 


Among the seven Peruvians filing as independent candidates, unexpected 
prominence was gained by Hernando Lavalle, a corporation lawyer of allegedly 
rightist leanings but of no declared party affiliations and brother of Juan 
Bautista Lavalle, present representative of Peru to the 0.A.S. Although 
previously a stranger to politics, Lavalle, by the end of April, had come 
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close to filling President Odria's hopes--technically dashed by the expiratioy, 
of the March 5 deadline--for an official national unity candidate. In 
addition to the backing of the government party (the Partido Restaurador ) , 
Lavalle was believed to have the support of the Unidén Revolucionaria, of 
various minor parties, and even of the Coalicién Nacional, center of greates:+ 
opposition to President Odria's regime. Lavalle appeared acceptable as wel] 
to Ramiro Prialé, secretary general of the APRA party, which, although stil) 
officially outlawed, has hopes of winning its way back into Peruvian politics 
now that Odria has evinced a change in attitude toward the Apristas. A 
rather sensational article on Haya de la Torre by José Marfa Aguirre was 
published in the Cuban magazine Bohemia on April 8. The article, written 
from Brussels, where the Aprista leader has established his residence, claims 
that Haya de la Torre has withdrawn from active politics in order to facili- 
tate the restoration of real political freedom in Peru. 


The other six candidates were Héctor Boza, currently First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Peru and president of the Senate; Gen. Carlos Minano, Minister of 
War from August 1954 to September 1955; Fernando Belaunde Terry, dean of the 
School of Architecture at the Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria and candi- 
date of the Frente Nacional de Juventudes; Carlos Miro Quesada Laos, head of 
the Renovaci6n Nacional party; Luciano Castillo, a senator from Piura who is 
head of the Socialist party and is favored by the Frente Nacional de la 
Democracia; and Gen. Zenon Noriega, president of the cabinet and Minister of 
War until August 1954, when he was exiled on charges of conspiracy against 


the government. 


Greatest opposition to the government was believed located in the 
Pradista party and in certain elements associated with La Prensa. Peruvians 
had foreseen a potentially strong opposition candidate in Pedro Beltran, 
director and editor of Lima's papers La Prensa and Ultima Hora and winner 
recently of international recognition for his defense of freedom of the 
press in the face of Odria's efforts to curtail it. Beltran, however, 
refused to run for the Presidency, saying that his candidacy would be “incom- 
patible with his belief in the importance of free elections,"--words which 
indicated that the main criticisms of the Odrfa administration continued to 


be directed at the election issue. 





Evidence of the improvement in economic conditions effected by Odria's 
administration was shown in a report issued on April 1 by the Banco Conti- 
nental of Lima, which highlights the results of the past eight years of 
Peru's free enterprise policy. According to this source, "the national 
income has nearly tripled, total investments--both national and foreign-- 
have more than quadrupled, while the rising level of agricultural and mine 
production, combined with the increasing needs of the domestic economy for 
imported goods, have substantially broadened the flow of foreign trade in 


both directions." 


In January and February of 1956 exports of over 880,000 tons were 
reportedly worth $47 million, but imports of over 225,000 metric tons were 
valued at $53.9 million, reflecting the value of manufactured goods imports 
in contrast to raw materials exports and the creation of a trade deficit 
usual in a country short on manufacturing industries. The value of the sol, 
however, remained stable during the year at 19 to the dollar. In this 
respect Peru occupies an almost unique position in an inflation-ridden 


continent. 
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Odria's cherished record of achievement in improving the economy of the 
nation received a setback, however, in April through several disturbing 
occurrences. Although business conditions in general continued to be sound, 
inflation was still increasing. A series of strikes were staged throughout 
Peru by members of various unions demanding higher wages. Of these manifes- 
tations, that which threatened to become most serious was the four-day 
strike launched on April 23 by some 5,000 employees of the mail and tele- 
graphic communications systems in seven important cities of Peru--Arequipa, 
Cuzco, Huancayo, Hudnuco, Cerro de Pasco, Chiclayo, and Piura. When a wage 
adjustment offered the workers was refused, the government accused the 
strikers of attempting to create an atmosphere of dissension and unrest 
intended to disturb the elections. The strike was declared unconstitutional 
on the grounds that government employees were involved in the action. Army 
and police occupied postal and telegraphic office buildings in Lima, and 
communications between the capital and the interior were disrupted. The 
employees disclaimed any political motives for the strike. 


Economic difficulties were further increased by the effects of the 
drought in Peru in the last months of 1955. More than 60% of the early 
crops in the highland region of Cuzco and Puno were estimated lost in April, 
and considerable livestock pasturage perished. Both the cattle and the wool 
industries suffered. From having to contend with a surplus of wool from the 
1955-56 clipping season, wool producers were faced with the prospect of a 
wool scarcity in the season to come. 


The problem of a market for their cotton continued to perplex Peruvians. 
In their umeasiness over an apparent policy of “dumping” on the part of the 
United States, Peruvian cotton producers considered steps to revamp their 
cotton industry. The Camara Algodonera (a national cotton council) recom- 
mended a program designed to reduce costs of production and to increase the 
quality of cotton by developing greater technical efficiency and by 
restricting the cultivation of cotton to the regions proved best suited for 
the crop, excluding marginal areas. In New York, Peruvian Ambassador to the 
United States Fernando Berckemeyer, addressing the World Affairs Council, 
advocated the establishment of an inter-American economic court of appeal to 
consider problems such as those at present confronting certain cotton 
producing countries. 


Encouragement, however, was provided Peruvians in the matter of the 
development of the resouces of Peru. In spite of some disappointing results, 
the oil hunt continued in the Sechura Desert. At Aguas Calientes in eastern 
Peru, the Ganso Azul Petroleum Company inaugurated on April 4 its 45-mile 
pipe line for the transportation of petroleum from its oil fields at Aguas 
Calientes to the port of Pucallpa on the Ucayali River, where the oil will be. 
stored in two 30,000 barrel tanks for shipment to the new Empresa Petrolera 
Fiscal refinery at Iquitos and to a plant now being constructed at Manaus, 
Brazil. The pipe line, which will make it possible to transport oil all year 
long, can convey 6,000 barrels daily but will not carry more than 1,500 
barrels a day until Ganso Azul puts into effect its plans for increasing the 
capacity of its producing wells and for drilling two or three new wells at 
Aguas Calientes. 


Following the March 15 auctions, seven oil companies in Peru were 
granted additional concessions amounting to some 3 million hectares. With 
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these concession, the total number of hectares under exploration or develop- 
ment in eastern Peru is now 14 million. No additional concessions will be 
granted while the present petroleum law remains unamended. 











At the same time progress continued in road building. In April the 
Export-Import Bank in Washington was reported to have agreed in principle to 
a $20 million loan to build a 500 kilometer highway from Olmos, between 
Chiclayo and Piura in northern Peru, to the Maranén River. Between Chosica, 
26 miles east of Lima, and La Oroya, the site of the smelters of the Cerro de 
Pasco Corporation, a 98-mile strip of the Central Highway was completed in 
late March; likewise a 95-mile highway between Tarma and San Luis was 
finished. 






































BOLIVIA 


The struggle for political control became more apparent in Bolivia 
during April because of growing dissension within the government's Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.). Vice President Hernan Siles Suazo 
tentatively resigned as Presidential candidate of the M.N.R. as a result of 
demands by the labor faction headed by Juan Lechin for majority represen- 
tation in the new congress which will convene on August 1. General elections 
have now been officially set for June 17. Later Siles Suazo conferred with 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro in an effort to reconcile party factions and 
agreed to resume the Presidential candidacy. Following the collective 
resignation of members of the Bolivian Agrarian Reform Council, for which no 
reason was announced, Paz Estenssoro appointed six new members. Earlier in 
the month the M.N.R_ staged a large demonstration to commemorate the fourth 
anniversary of its successful 1952 Revolution. Specially invited for the 
celebration were Emilio Portes Gil, ex-President of Mexico; Juan Natalicio 
Gonzdlez, ex-President of Paraguay; Rear Adm. Luis Eduardo Llosa, Peruvian 
Foreign Minister; and Jorge Icaza, Ecuadorean Indianista novelist. 





The five political parties which will participate in the general 
elections are the M.N.R., the Falange Socialista Boliviana, the Partido 
Social Cristiano, the Partido Obrero Revolucionario (Trotskyite), and the 
Communists. A sixth party, the Unién Socialista Republicana, which was the 
official government party in 1951, protested against the new electoral 
statute (H.A.R., IX: p. 81) and announced it would abstain. Meanwhile the 
government ordered all accredited notaries public to remain open from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. daily and half-time on Sundays to permit every eligible citizen to 
register for the election. The Association of University Women of La Paz 
announced it would sponsor broadcasts to inform Bolivian women about their 
newly-won suffrage rights and to instruct them on voting procedures. 


On the economic scene, Paz Estenssoro admitted publicly that national- 
ization of the tin industry had been financially unsuccessful because of 
lower world tin prices, decreasing tin content of Bolivian ores, and lack of 
discipline among miners. He declared that much of the current inflation was 
due to the above factors but added that nationalization of the mines had 
given Bolivia political independence. Following the President's statement, 
programs were set up to bolster the industry with incentive measures for 
workers, projects to increase needed electric power, and reorganization of 
the national mining corporation. At Bolivia's request, the U.S. financed the 
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private consulting firm of Ford, Bacon, and Davis of New York to survey the 
entire mining industry and make recommendations for improvement. The survey 
was begun in February. Regarding oil, Paz Estenssoro declared that 
production had increased to such an extent that it was now 1] times that of 
four years ago. Meanwhile, Bolivia became the 18th nation to sign the 
articles of the International Development Corporation, the subsidiary of the 
world Bank designed to provide direct loans to private enterprises in less 
developed countries. 


In a ceremony at Pennsylvania State University, Bolivian Ambassador 
victor Andrade awarded Milton Eisenhower Bolivia's highest civilian deco- 
ration, the cross of the National Order of the Condor of the Andes, in 
appreciation of Dr. Eisenhower's recommendation of U.S. aid to Bolivia in 


1953. 


CHILE 


In another decisive step to curb its 40-year-old inflation, Chile, with 
the help of a $75 million stabilization loan (H.A.R., IX: p. 135), at last 
freed the peso. On April 20, President Carlos Ibénez signed the long-awaited 
decree establishing a free exchange system, ending 25 years of official 
control over foreign exchange operations. The decree abolished the system of 
import permits and multiple exchange rates for foreign exchange. It included 
lists of approximately 1,200 items which may be exported and imported without 
government licenses, and which will be paid for with foreign exchange 
obtained in the free market. The importation of some items, chiefly of a 
luxury nature, was prohibited to prevent excessive drain upon the available 
exchange. Under the new system, however, importers still must deposit pesos 
in the Central Bank in an amount not less than 1% nor more than 400%, accord- 
ing to the import category, of the value of the commodities being imported. 
The guarantee deposit will be returned to the importer after foreign currency 
equivalent to the value of the imported goods has been paid into a bank, and 
customs duties and other expenses have been paid. Mining firms will 
liquidate all their returns under the free exchange system; but due to the 
fact that most copper is sold many months in advance, transactions involving 
that metal will not be affected by the new rate until late 1956. 


The first effect of freeing the peso was its devaluation from the 
official rate of 300 per dollar to 495 on April 20. In reality, this was not 
devaluation, but quite the opposite, since the peso had been quoted at rates 
as low as 800 to the dollar in the free market in the last months of 1955. 
Finance and Economy Minister Oscar Herrera declared that he did not believe 
living costs would increase. The new exchange system necessitated revisions 
of trade agreements between Chile and other countries. 


More encouragement for Chile's program to restore economic normalcy was 
the announcement on April 17, that U.S.-owned Anaconda Copper Co. and 
Kennecott Copper Co. would contribute $12 million which will be used, 
according to Herrera, to pay special bonuses to importers of essential com- 
modities, as a means of keeping down the cost of living. Also, since copper 
is such a major factor in Chile's financial stability, Anaconda's announce- 
ment on April 27 that it planned to put a floor price of 46¢ a pound on 
copper mined in Chile and sold in the U.S. was greeted with much enthusiasm. 
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Approximately 45% of Chile's eligible voters went to the polls on Sunday 
April 1, to choose some 1,500 aldermen in 263 cities and towns throughout 
Chile. Simultaneously, elections were held in the provinces of Tarapacdé andj 
Valparaiso to fill vacancies in the Chamber of Deputies caused by death. The 
results of the election were not unexpected but were very significant. The 
newly established Popular Action Front (FRAP), presumably under Commnist 
inspiration (H.A.R., IX: p. 135), obtained several important victories which 
were expected to lend strength to the campaign to influence the strong leftis+ 
wing of the Radical Party to collaborate with it. FRAP strongly opposes the 
policies of President Ibanez. Election results indicated that in the 
province of Tarapacaé, the Radical candidate for Deputy, Juan Luis Maura, won 
with the backing of FRAP. In Valparaiso, Communist candidate Jaime Barros 
won with the backing of the Radicals. During their campaigns both the 
victors strongly criticized the government, accusing Ibanez of carrying on a 
policy of starvation. They both supported the discontinuance of the present 
plan for economic stabilization. FRAP also won victories in the election of 


municipal candidates. 


On April 4, anti-Communist forces moved to prevent elected Communists 
from taking office. The Conservative Party said it would begin legal action 
to nullify the election of Communists on the grounds that Chile's Law for the 
Defense of Democracy prohibits party members from running for office. 
President Ibanez ordered an immediate investigation to determine why authori- 
ties failed to keep Communists off election ballots and away from the polls. 
The National Front of Chilean Free Workers declared its intention to start 
court proceedings to keep Communist aldermen from city councils. It was 
estimated that 5,000 of the 28,000 Communists stricken from election regis- 
tries after the party was outlawed in 1948 had again registered. 


Election results showed that many of the small parties, notably the 
Agrarista, which helped elect Ibanez in 1952, had all but disappeared. 
Moderate successes were registered by the rightist Conservative and Liberal 
parties, but the greatest gains were won by the leftist wing of the Radical 
Party. On April 4, the cabinet met to consider the election results, but 
decided that a reorganization of that body was unnecessary, in spite of the 
Radical and FRAP victories. It was generally observed that the majority of 
Chile's population approved of the economic measures taken by the government, 
in spite of the fact that the Radicals captured some one million votes, 
representing 20% of the population. 


On April 18, Gen. Ramon Salinas, former director of the Air Force 

school, and three other army officers were sentenced by a court-martial to 
dismissal from the service for engaging in political activities within the 
armed forces. The Chilean constitution forbids members of the armed services 
from taking part in politics. Salinas was charged with exhorting subordinate 
officers to join the secret "Linea Recta" organization (H.A.R., VIII: p. 574), 
which sought to infiltrate the Chilean cabinet and to dissolve congress, if | 
necessary, in order to adopt authoritarian solutions for the country's 


pressing problems. 
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The Chilean Supreme Court ordered the release under 10,000 peso bail of 
12 CUTCH (Central Workers Union - Chile's most powerful labor union) leaders, 
among them, union head Clotario Blest, after 104 days of imprisonment. The 
leaders were arrested by the government under the Law for the Defense of 
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Democracy for organizing the abortive general strike of January, ee 
against President Tbénez's anti-inflation measures (H.A.R., IX: p. 30-31). 


At 1 a.m. on April 16, a bomb exploded in front of the house of ex- 
Senator Marfa de la Cruz, close friend and propaganda agent of Jvan Perén. 
No one was hurt, but considerable damage was reported. The blast came just 
12 hours after a pro-Perdén radio broadcast which Senora de la Cruz had been 
giving regularly each Sunday. Because of protests from Argentine Ambassador 
Alfonso de la Ferrere, however, the broadcasts were suspended on April 17. 
On April 25, the controversial lady protested to the Chilean Foreign Ministry 
against press dispatches emanating from Buenos Aires which indicated that she 
headed a subversive movement against the current Argentine Government. She 
is, however, in charge of the distribution of Perén's book, Force is the 
Right of Beasts, (H.A.R., IX: p. 136) and announced that o. 000 copies had 
been put up for sale in Santiago. In the cabinet meeting held April 25, 
President Ibanez brought out the need for drafting a bill that would author- 
ize government prosecution of any person or organization that might in any 
way disturb the good relations between Chile and friendly countries. 


Chilean customs houses have found it necessary to tighten control over 
travelers to Argentina, since more than 40,000 Chileans had recently crossed 
to Argentina with empty suitcases and returned with shoes, clothing, perfume, 
etc. without paying duty. Due to the recent strengthening of the Chilean 
peso it was possible to buy two suits in Argentina for the price of one in 
Chile. The government announced that an illegal dollar traffic also exists 
between Argentina and Chile. 


A new Ambassador from the United States to Chile has been appointed to 
succeed Willard L. Beaulac, Ambassador since November 1943, who was trans- 
ferred to Argentina. The new Ambassador is 53-year-old Cecil Burton Lyon, 
who has been Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
in Washington since 1955. He served as an embassy secretary in Santiago 
from 1938 to 1942. 


The "nitrate referendum" (H.A.R., Ix: p.84) has been approved by the 
Chilean Congress. The law improves taxation and investment opportunities, 
and would tend to lower production costs, thus enabling Chilean nitrate to 
compete more adequately with the synthetic product in world markets. The 
bill also paves the way for development of a heavy chemical industry in 
northern Chile. The Export-Import Bank began considering a loan application 
made last November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 527) to expand Chilean nitrate 
production. 


Chile's Banco del Estado approved the $200 million "credit opportunity" 
extended by the Paul Ward Brody financial group (H.A.R., IX: p. 32), 
involving capital goods, machinery, equipment and technical aid for Chile. 


Aid will be given to the Catholic University of Santiago by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to enlarge its facilities for teaching and investigation 
in the field of economy. This project of international educational aid is 
part of the U.S. Point-Four program. 


Chilean and U.S. geologists will search for sources of radioactive 
minerals in Chilean territory for the next two years, according to a 
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prospecting agreement signed between both countries. The U.S. Government 
will supply the necessary equipment and instruments. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina continued to be beset by plots and rumors during April. Three 
large-scale waves of arrests in such widely separated cities as Mendoza, 
Cordoba, Entre Rios, Rosario and La Plata attested to both the extent of 
subversive activity and the constant vigilance being exercised against it by 
the authorities. On April 6, President Aramburu ordered the nation's Armed 
Forces placed under wartime regulations. The move was intended to prevent 
further disaffection in the services by establishing military courts to try 
suspects under the verbal or summary processes that would prevail in wartime. 
The measure belied frequent reports that arrests were mainly precautionary, 
and that few Armed Forces members were involved. Most observers said, 
however, that the branches involved in the arrests were Army and Air Force 
personnel. It was felt that as long as the Navy chiefs maintained their 
unity, disgruntled elements of the other branches could be controlled. 


The resignation of Interior Minister Eduardo Busso, one of the chief 
personalities involved in the overthrow of the Lonardi government last 
November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 528), caused considerable speculation. Busso 
resigned on April 27, ostensibly because he was accused of appointing a 
presiding judge in a case defended by Busso's associate in private practice. 
Some observers believed that Busso was really being forced out of the 
government, possibly because of inefficiency in his ministry's handling of 
subversive activities. Some rumors connected Busso with a revolutionary 
conspiracy. In accepting the resignation, President Aramburu, nevertheless, 
officially thanked him for his hard work, and appointed a five-man court of 
honor to judge Busso's ethical conduct. 


Career diplomat Willard Beaulac was named U.S. Ambassador to Argentina. 
The New York Times lauded the appointment by saying that the U.S. needs a 
fresh start in Buenos Aires, and that Beaulac had a "long and fine record in 
Latin America." Beaulac was Ambassador to Chile until his appointment to the 
new post. He had been assigned to Argentina in 1953, but Milton Eisenhower 
was prevailed upon by Perén to ask that Albert F. Nufer be retained. WNufer 
has been made Ambassador to the Philippines. 


pein 





Argentina's traditional international aloofness, which Perén used to 
justify his "third position," was largely effaced during April. The last of 
the American republics to do so, Argentina deposited its ratification of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) with the Pan American 
Union. The government made the decision to ratify last January, but the 
delivery of the document by Ambassador to the 0.A.S., Eduardo Augusto Garcia, 
was appropriately timed to come during the celebration of Pan American Week. 
The Caracas resolution against Communist encroachment was also ratified. In 
1954, when the agreement to take collective action should any American state 
be threatened by Communism was proposed, Perén's Argentina abstained. Rumors 
that the Communist party would be officially suppressed because of the action 
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were dismissed by Aramburu, who said that the party was insignificant in 
Argentina. 


In the sphere of economics, Argentina's shift from coolness to eagerness 
to join with groups of nations was perhaps of greater significance. Serious 
efforts to implement the Prebisch recommendation to drop bilateral and 
embrace multilateral trade policies helped stimulate economic confidence. 

All countries linked to Argentina by bilateral trade treaties have been asked 
to renegotiate the accords with the creation of regional trade pools in view. 
Argentina would like to develop a policy’based on four world areas: 1) the 
dollar area; 2) the sterling area and the European Payments Union area; 

3) the Soviet bloc countries; 4) neighboring countries. It was hoped that by 
establishing multilateral trade pools with free currency convertibility, the 
present difficulty of balancing exports and imports under bilateral agree- 
ments would be overcome. Deputy Finance Minister Roberto Vernier was in 
Europe this month for talks with representatives of several European 
countries. During his stay in Paris, the members of the European Payments 
Union began discussion of the Argentine proposals. Their response was 
reportedly very favorable. At the same time a mission from West Germany 
visited Argentina for an on-the-spot survey of trade possibilities. 


The April 20 announcement that Argentina would join the International 
Monetary Fund had an immediate effect on the peso. It strengthened to 36 to 
the dollar after having been as low as 44 to the dollar earlier in the month. 
Finance Minister Julio Alizon Garcia would go to Washington, probably in May, 
to negotiate the admission. Optimism was reflected from other facets of the 
economy this month. A 34% increase in corporate investments for the first 
quarter of 1956 as compared to the corresponding quarter of 1955 was 
reported. This was interpreted as a sign of confidence in an economy free 
from state interference. Britain's increased need for meat due to a decline 
in the supply of home-killed meat also generated hope. It was estimated that 
so far this year Argentine meat was entering Britain at a rate twice that of 
last year. Since November, Argentina's over-all meat exports were well above 
averages for the past five years. Prospects for increased meat exports rose 
as a result of deals with Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, which were to 
begin receiving Argentine meat shortly. Recent live cattle exports to 
neighboring countries, chiefly Bolivia and Uruguay, have been far above 
figures for late years. 


The work of the many committees investigating illegal activities during 
the Perén regime was terminated on April 16. Their files were turned over to 
the appropriate government ministries, which were instructed to prepare cases 
where legal action was necessary. Incidentally, the German trade mission 
apparently persuaded the government to release the assets of the Siemens 
company, frozen last December along with many other foreign firms under 
suspicion of illegal dealings. It was also reported that Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina would be dropped at the same time from the "intervened" list. 

Vice President Rojas announced during the ceremonies marking the close of the 
investigations that the government would publish a documented account of the 
accusations against the Perén regime. The volume would be called El Libro 
Negro de la Segunda Tirania (The Black Book of the Second Tyranny). 








Vice President Rojas had stated in February that the government was 
ignoring the constitutional changes made in 1949 (H.A.R , IX: p. 85), but 
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the issue continued to cause friction. On April 30 Aramburu settled it by 
decreeing the restoration of the Constitution of 1853. The main changes made 
in 1949 allowed the President to succeed himself, and facilitated arbitrary 
nationalization of businesses. 


An April "good-will" visit of Argentine and Uruguayan students to their 
Paraguayan counterparts resulted in "ill-will for the Paraguayan Government." 
The meeting of the students in Asuncién apparently provoked demonstrations by 
pro-Perén supporters of President Stroessner. The Paraguayan Government 
ejected the students on grounds of having engaged in "subversive activity." 
Students in Argentina and Uruguay called 24-hour strikes in protest, and 
police in Buenos Aires accused students of exploding a bomb near the 
Paraguayan Embassy. The Argentine Foreign Ministry said, on April 29, that a 
note requesting a clear explanation from the Paraguayan Government was being 
readied. 


On April 12, the travel restrictions imposed in March because of the 
polio epidemic in Argentina were removed between that country and Bolivia. 
Activities at the University of Buenos Aires returned to normal. Exami- 
nations had been postponed a month in order to prevent large gatherings of 
people. The opening of the public schools, however, was delayed until May 9. 
The Health Ministry announced that more than 3,000 cases of polio had been 
registered since July 1955, with more than 250 fatalities. 


Cardinal Copello, who arrived in Buenos Aires from Rome on April 12, 
was to remain Archbishop of Buenos Aires and head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Argentina, according to Vatican spokesmen. The question arose 
because of the appointment of Msgr. Fermin Lafitte, Archbishop of Cérdoba, as 
apostolic administrator in Buenos Aires. Speculation had been strong that 
Archbishop Lafitte would succeed Copello when the latter went to Rome last 
December for treatment by Vatican physicians (H.A.R., VIII: p. 579). The 
situation was compared to the case of Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Seville, 
who though ill had retained his archbishopric. In that case, too, the 
Vatican appointed an apostolic administrator. In spite of the Vatican desire 
to show an unruffled front, many observers found it difficult to believe that 
the old and ailing cardinals in both cases were more than figureheads. 


Alberto Gainza Paz, publisher of La Prensa, received the Theodore Brent 
Award on April 14, at a Pan American Day breakfast in Vice President Nixon's 
Washington office. The award, for distinguished inter-American achievement, 
was given to Gainza Paz in recognition of his fight for freedom of the 
press. Gainza Paz received a silver plaque inscribed with words attesting to 
his fearlessness in the face of tyranny. Consistent with his distaste of 
tyranny, Gainza Paz's paper took note of the mysterious disappearance of 
Jesus de Galindez (See DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). On April 2, the paper editorial- | 
ized to the effect that if Galindez was the victim of a political crime, it 
would have grave international consequences. 











During April Argentine newspapers increased their prices. Publishers 
had long been requesting the government to lift the ceiling of 40 centavos on 
papers sold in the capital and 50 centavos in the interior. The government 
agreed that on April 21 the price could be set at 80 centavos and one peso 
respectively. Meanwhile, the newsvendors union, which Perén had used in 1951 
to help take over La Prensa, demanded that their share be 50% of the price. 
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This was refused by the publishers, and the vendors' appeal for support by the 
government, reportedly reluctant to enter the issue, prompted the decision 
that the vendors union was not a true trade union. It was declared to be only 
an association of merchants, therefore not entitled to aid from the Ministry 
of Labor. On April 23 the vendors boycotted the publishers by refusing to 
sell papers. Ironically, the government's denial of trade union status to 

the vendors prevented action against the boycott, since the matter was then 
similar to one of agreement between manufacturer and retailer. On April 2h, 
the government settled the impasse by decreeing a new price of 60 centavos in 
the capital and 80 centavos in the interior, of which the vendors would 
receive 50%. Papers once more were being sold, but not even the vendors were 
happy with the situation. Their 50% of the 60 centavo price was five centavos 
less than the 35 centavos offered by the publishers as their commission on 

the 80 centavo price. 


For some time Argentines have paid the lowest price in South America 
for their newspapers, and even with the increase they will pay less than in 
most countries. Other South American countries have long since raised news- 
paper prices from 15% to 166%. Argentine publishers maintained that with 
rising costs as a result of devaluation the actual cost of production for one 
copy of a newspaper was 85 centavos. They were further hampered by newsprint 
shortages which made it difficult to increase advertising revenue to offset 
selling the copies at a loss. 


Juan Perén was expected in Rome about the middle of April, but at 
month's end he was still in Panama where he expressed some fear for his life. 
He said that while he had been in Paraguay, Vice President Rojas had sent 
agents to assassinate him, but they had been apprehended. Perdén continued to 
deny that he had enriched himself or that he had ruined Argentina's economy. 
A military tribunal, however, not sharing his esteem for his record, dis- 
honorably discharged him from the Argentine Army on April 6. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguayan Ambassador to Paraguay Alvaro Vasquez presented a note to the 
Paraguayen Foreign Ministry requesting an explanation of the rough treatment 
accorded two Uruguayans in connection with police attacks on students in 
Asuncion on April 13. Students of the National University of Uruguay also 
denounced the attacks sustained by Uruguayan students visiting Paraguay (See 
PARAGUAY and ARGENTINA). In Montevideo a series of documents released by 
Carlos Pastore, exiled official of the Paraguayan Liberal party, blamed 
Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner for the attacks and the arrests of 
Argentine, Uruguayan, and Paraguayan students participating in a strike and 
demonstrations against the government. During the strike, which began at the 
Law School of the University of Asuncion and was backed by most of the other 
schools of the university, police attacked several student centers and many 
students were beaten and arrested. 


The first international congress of the motion picture and television 
newsreel industry declared that in the public interest, both national and 
international, movie and television newsreels should be allowed full freedom 
of expression. The congress, attended by representatives of private organi- 
zations in the American republics, Spain and Portugal, adopted a series of 
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recommendations to free newsreels from censorship and from restrictions on 
access to sources of information. The congress was sponsored by the U.N. 
Motion Picture Central (Organization) for Ibero-America, a body established 
in 1953 upon the recommendation of Uruguay's permanent U.N. delegate, 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat. 


Omar Diaz, editor of the newspaper El Pueblo, and four of his aides were 
arrested on charges of defamation and libel. As editor of La Escoba, Diaz 
had been tried and convicted on similar charges in 1954, and La Escoba was 
shut down while he served two years in jail. El Pueblo, which had published 
only six issues since Diaz was released from jail, printed attacks on govern- 
ment officials, diplomats and prominent persons. It was expected that it 
would be closed should Diaz again be convicted. Both El Pueblo and La 
Escoba strongly supported the former Argentine dictator r Peron. 


Two Uruguayan groups sponsored by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration toured the United States during April. The first, a labor delegation, 
visited labor unions and factories and met with officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Juan F. Piris, union business manager, and Walter Angel 
Gaulia, secretary of press and information of the Uruguayan railroads, were 
two of the leading members of the delegation. The other group attended a 
seminar in Washington intended to improve commercial relations between the 
United States, Uruguay and other Latin American nations. 


New regulations on the movement of Uruguayan imports and exports were 
studied because of present trade uncertainties, difficulties in marketing 
exports, the apparent inability to satisfy the demand for imports due to 
exchange regulations and the sizable differential between the official and 
the free-market dollar. As a partial solution it was recommended that certain 
daily necessities of the lower income groups be allowed to come in free at the 
exchange rate of 2.1 pesos per dollar. Disciplinary measures would be estab- 
lished to punish any persons taking advantage of the lower dollar rate. Since 
exports are the primary source of foreign exchange, production of export 
products would be stimulated. Other regulations would be aimed at simplifying 
import and export procedures. 


PARAGUAY 


Violent student riots in Paraguay added to the political tension which 
has plagued the country since the unsuccessful December 1955 revolt led by 
Epifanio Méndez Fleitas, a Perén sympathizer. The Paraguayan Ministry of 
Education ordered striking secondary students to return immediately to 
classes under penalty of expulsion without recourse. In Buenos Aires news of 
this ultimatum was seen as confirmation of earlier reports that thousands of 
Paraguayan students went on strike as a consequence of student riots during a 
"fellowship" meeting of Paraguayan, Uruguayan, and Argentine students at the 
University of Asuncién, which began April 10 (See ARGENTINA and URUGUAY) . 
Upon returning to their respective countries, Uruguayan and Argentine dele- 
gations stated that they had been attacked in the University of Asuncidén's 
School of Medicine by armed Paraguayan police, soldiers, rowdies and members 
of the pro-Perén branch of the Paraguayan Colorado party which is opposed to 
the present Argentine Government. It was reported that 122 students were 
wounded and 250 arrested. According to the delegates, many were beaten for 
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refusing to sing the "Stroessner Polka." They said that on April 14, Pan 
american Day, followers of Peron, escorted by police, marched through the 
streets of Asuncién shouting their allegiance to the ex-Argentine dictator. 
Perén was granted asylum by the Stroessner government after his overthrow in 
Argentina. 


On April 26 the Paraguayan Government charged that the visiting dele- 
gations had inspired "violent attacks' against the administration and that 
they were Communist-led. Felipe Yofre, Argentine Ambassador to Paraguay, and 
Juan Plate, Paraguayan Ambassador to Argentina, were recalled by their govern- 
ments for consultation on the matter. 


In an attempt to improve relations with Argentina, in view of the 
student riots in Asuncién, President Alfredo Stroessner sent his personal 
secretary, Raul Nogués, to Buenos Aires to confer with Arturo Ossorio Arana, 
Argentine Army Minister. The student riots in Asuncién caused a renewal of 
bitter denunciations of the Stroessner regime in the Argentine press. 


The Paraguayan Government recently announced its rejection of Soviet 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin's January offer for increased trade with Latin 
America. Gustavo Storm, president of the Central Bank of Paraguay, said that 
Paraguay will strive to carry on commerce at the highest level possible with 
countries traditionally linked to the Paraguayan economy. He added that the 
countries comprising the Soviet bloc have developed a foreign policy aimed at 
ideological penetration of the free world, rather than the establishment of 
mutually beneficial relations. Storm even urged that Paraguay carefully re- 
examine present trade agreements with the Soviet countries since these 
accords have proved "unsatisfactory." 


On April 3, some 36 German emigrants disembarked at Friedland, Germany, 
after an unsuccessful nine-year attempt to establish farms in the forests of 
Paraguay, under the Central Mennonite Committee program. The German colonists 
stated that in spite of arduous efforts it had been impossible to earn a 
decent living and that their earnings amounted to barely 75¢ a day. The 
majority of the emigrants had to borrow money from relatives to pay their 
return passage. Some reported that it would have been impossible to remain 
so long in Paraguay without the help received from the United States, and 
urged that the U.S. Government continue aiding the 1,500 Mennonite colonists 
who are still in Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek's political honeymoon ended as the era of 
good feeling of his first two months in office wore off and the solution to 
urgent problems eluded the _increasingly harassed chief executive. Even pro- 
Kubitschek Correio da Manha became critical, noting however that Kubitschek's 
flying visits to various state capitals from Vitéria to Pérto Alegre had 
yielded some political successes. Nevertheless, the paper charged that 
confusion surrounded government aims as "administrative instability paralyzed 
the country, [creating/ uncertainty about the possibility of foreign invest- 
ments, both in capital and equipment, which are indispensable to our 
progress." 
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On the other land, previously hostile 0 Globo sympathetically treate, 
Kubitschek's unsuccessful effort to resist political pay-offs which further 
overloaded the federal payrolls with his henchmen. He rewarded his men with 
many political plums in Minas Gerais when he quit the governorship in Belo 
Horizonte, but the current economic crisis has forced him to be less generous 
as President. 0 Globo urged Kubitschek to resist the spoilsmen and excessive 
tax raises lest Brazilian savings and investment be discouraged. The Rio 
daily quoted the economic warnings of Rui Gomes de Almeida, president of the 
Confederation of Commercial Associations. 0O Globo hit certain laborite 
politicians, notably youthful Mayor Leonel Brizzola of Pérto Alegre, for 
"impetuous and harmful demands" on Kubitschek for favors during his visit. 


The "political commotion" generated by the proposal that congress reforn 
the 1946 Constitution and establish a British-type parliamentary system over- 
heated Brazil's "already lively and complicated political life" wrote Tad 
Szule in the New York Times. He added that the degeneration of the debate 
on the issue and on atomic policies merely proved the Brazilian truism that 
politicos are more enthusiastic about immediate than long-range advantage. 
Constitutional changes and atomic legislation were both forgotten quickly in 
a political free-for-all embroiling the President, press and military 
ministers. 





Correio da Manha and other papers rejoiced at the rejection of parlia- 
mentarianism, claiming that changing the form of government should be 
undertaken only after congress was renewed in free elections. The proponents 
of parliamentarianism hopefully claimed that it would give Brazil British- 
style government. However, opponents predicted French-style instability 
would follow. Veteran Deputy Rail Pilla and other parliamentarians, angry at 
War Minister Teixeira Lott's "virtual veto,” warned lest Brazil's democracy 
be menaced by the Army. Gen. Lott made the astounding but typically Latin 
American defense that the post of Minister of War--in which he continued, he 
said, not out of personal preference, but because of national necessity--gave 
him the right to intervene in politics. Changed conditions, he said, make 
19th-century parliamentarianism unfeasible today. Finally Kubitschek 
mobilized his congressional majority against the constitutional amendment 
which he at first had favored. 


Kubitschek had previously urged action on the basis that the 1946 consti- 
tution, as a reaction against Vargas' excessive powers in 1930-45, denied 
sufficient presidential powers. Gen. Lott concurred, and his statements 
ignited furious press and congressional reactions. Congress wanted to retain 
its dominant position. Impartial experts agreed that the constitution 
needed amendment to clarify the executive's role without reducing con- 
gressional powers. Insistence upon presidential election by an absolute 
majority, although not clearly stipulated in the 1946 constitution, helped 
cause the two coups in November 1955. 





Frustrated presidential candidate Gen. Juarez Taévora published a letter 
urging Lott to resign in the interest of harmony. Lott countered by inviting 
Tavora to meet with him and the majority leader, Deputy Tarcilio Vieira de 
Mello. Lott later declared that Taévora's poor health had delayed his assign- 
ment to an important army job. Tavora and other administration critics 
charged continuing softness toward Communism, both in congress and the 
executive branch. The feeling persisted that Kubitschek and Goulart had made 
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secret promises to go easy on the Communists in return for electoral aid on 
October 3, 1955. 


Political rivalry over the presidency of the Social Democratic party 
delayed Kubitschek's submission to the Senate of the nomination of party 
president Ernani Amaral Peixoto to be Ambassador in Washington. Kubitschek, 
Amaral Peixoto and economic advisers studied the financial proposals to be 
presented when the new envoy reaches Washington. Kubitschek and Amaral 
Peixoto flew to Curitiba to pacify Moisés Lupion, forced by a Senate vote to 
resume his Senate seat and give up the lucrative governorship of booming 
Parana. The Senate denounced and cancelled Lupion's grab of the federally- 
owned Arapoti paper mill and vast pine lands in Parandé with Kubitschek's 
approval. In retaliation Lupion threatened to pull his congressmen out of 
the majority party. Kubitschek was able to make a deal with him, however, 
because Parana needed federal aid. Outgoing Governor Bento Munhoz da Rocha 
last year left the state deeply in debt, a situation typical in almost all 
states. 


Part of Kubitschek's fence-mending in Espirito Santo involved further 
pressure on giant Minas Gerais to agree to a compromise settlement of the 
disputed frontier zone in the Rio Doce valley. He also promised to study 
the question of federal grants for new metallurgical enterprises in Vitéria. 


The President then made economic and political overtures to Paulista 
Governor Janio Quadros, whose often astute political maneuvers seemed to have 
cost him some support. However, the Senate's action in forcing Sao Paulo 
Mayor Lino de Mattos to choose between returning to his Senate seat or losing 
it strengthened Quadros. Mattos tried to stall. Kubitschek agreed to try to 
get Bolivia to extradite Quadros' big foe Adhemar de Barros, the fugitive ex- 
Governor of Sao Paulo. Adhemar de Barros is one of Kubitschek's chief foes, 
and Kubitschek wants to jail him for embezzling public funds. 


Brazil's constantly excused “economic growing pains" from inflation 
have become a permanent headache, according to Szulc in the New York Times. 
"The outlook for rapid recovery of Brazil's seriously ailing economy is not 
bright,” he added. The regime was criticized for trying to halt the 
"deteriorating situation" through long-range economic planning or mere 
half-way measures like curtailing Bank of Brazil credit. Stronger medicine 
was demanded. 





In New York former Ambassador to Brazil (1945) Adolph A. Berle Jr. and 
self-exiled editor Carlos Lacerda seemed to agree that U.S. policy in Brazil 
was "lamentable." Berle hit the Eisenhower Administration for the "shock- 
ingly" tiny percentage of foreign aid to Latin America. He saw Washington 
losing the goodwill of over 170 million neighbors whose help may be needed 
against Russia. 


Meanwhile, a public opinion survey in Rio claimed that a majority of 
Brazilians favors ample participation of foreign capital in the development 
of transportation, minerals and even oil. The poll, made by an affiliate of 
International Research Associates, was published in his newspaper chain and 
broadcast to Brazil by internationalist Senator Assis Chateaubriand. The 
senator, a leading "economic realist,’ urged more liberal legislation on 
atomic mineral exports, on foreign capital, and the long-delayed exchange 
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reform. Chateaubriand alleged that slogans like "The oil is ours” represent 
only that bare half of public opinion influenced by Communism or ultra- 
nationalism purporting to fear "Yankee trusts." Szule wrote: "Key members 
of the administration acknowledge that foreign help in oil is essential, but 
they mention that a careful educational process is necessary to convince the 
nation that this can be had without jeopardizing Brazil's sovereignty. The 
public opinion survey and the debate that is likely to follow may be the 
first step. Despite the strong feelings about oil, Brazilians generally do 
not seem to object to the presence of foreign capital in other fields." U.S. 
capital in Brazil now exceeds $1,000 million, and Kubitschek continued his 
strong encouragement of further foreign investment with no noticeable 


opposition. 


Nevertheless, Congress and the press raged at exports of thorium and 
other atomic minerals to the U.S. at allegedly "give-away" prices despite 
Brazil's being the first Latin American land to get a peacetime $350,000 U.S. 
atomic reactor. Congress threatened to create a state monopoly like 
Petrobras for everything atomic. Nationalists hit the Brazil-U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey pact for cooperative studies of tungsten, beryllium, tantalum, 
lead and zinc. The Red press happily led the Yankee-baiting. The paucity of 
Brazilian geologists (fewer than 300 compared with 11,000 in the U.S.) and 
unfactual reporting of the issues handicap the educational process urged by 
men like newspaper magnate Assis Chateaubriand. Informed observers have long 
felt that the development of Brazil's minerals and oil is destined to proceed 
with extreme slowness. After the press had screamed "Yankee planes steal 
atomic minerals in Piaui," it was disclosed that the two planes were merely 
on a joint Brazil-U.S. Geodetic Survey mapping project. 


Red leader Luis Carlos Prestes' name was still absent early in April 
from Communist publications, presumably because he had been such a Stalinist. 
However, Prestes' name reappeared riding the new collective leadership line. 
Reportedly the Brazilian Communist party was preparing for outward severance 
of ties with Moscow as a new tactic for all Latin American comrades. They 
were to appear as patriotic, nationalistic reformers protecting Latin America 


against U.S. imperialism. 


However, the Brazilian Government showed interest in trade with Iron 
Curtain countries. The Chamber of Deputies approved a trade mission of nine 
members, including Vargas' great-niece, Deputy Ivette Vargas-Tatsch, to visit 
various Communist countries. The anti-Communist warnings of Assistant 
Secretary of State Henry F. Holland to the Inter-American Bar Association 
meeting in his native Texas were reported without enthusiasm. 


In Rio, the President admitted consulting U.S. experts on streamlining 
export procedures which obliged an exporter to sign 104 forms. Kubitschek 
received German groups planning a diesel engine factory in Rio, a steel mill 
in Vitéria, and a 500-kilometer iron ore export railroad of large capacity 
from Angra dos Reis, 75 miles west of Rio, to large iron deposits around 
Itabirito in Minas Gerais. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, as president of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation and its various agricultural, social and credit subsidiaries, and 
David Rockefeller, a vice-president of the Chase Manhattan Bank, reportedly 
discussed with Kubitschek the possible investment of several million dollars 
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with majority Brazilian partners in new enterprises in various states and in 
Amaz6nia. 









The Rockefeller brothers made a routine visit to IBEC enterprises like 
Sementes Agroceres, Empresa de Mecanizagao Agricola, Cargill Agricola e 
Comercial (grain elevators, badly needed for South Brazil's bumper wheat 
crop), IBEC Research Institute, and activities in Minas Gerais of the 
Associagao de Crédito e Assist@ncia Rural (ACAR, recently described in a 
National Planning Association booklet by Dr. Arthur T. Mosher). They were 
joined in Minas Gerais by Kubitschek, who cooperated with Nelson Rockefeller 
while Governor, and his successor, Governor Bias-Fortes. The Rockefellers 
allegedly studied plans to create in a few Brazilian cities supermarkets 
supplied by IBEC enterprises in the manner of their Venezuelan food projects 
and supermarkets. David Rockefeller reportedly discussed with Kubitschek 
Chase loans for public works and for expanding the late Percival Farquhar's 
Acesita steel mill in the Rio Doce Valley. The brothers were thought to be 
considering a minority interest in an iron ore export development. 

















Nelson Rockefeller's strong supporter in Brazil for a decade, Senator 
Chateaubriand, publicized the Rockefeller visit in all his information media 
and appealed for economic aid for his isolated native state of Paraiba. The 
Rockefellers apparently conferred with Quadros in Sao Paulo about expansion 
of their various activities in that.keystone state, which should, with the 
application of technology and capital, be able to feed its 13 million in- 
habitants. The Red press ascribed all kinds of fanciful imperialistic plans 
to the Rockefellers such as plotting to seize Petrobras and allegedly 
fabulous deposits or iron and atomic minerals. 













The U.S.-Brazilian accord for agricultural cooperation was approved by 
the Brazilian Senate. J. Peter Grace, president of W. R. Grace & Co. which 
plans further industrial investments in Brazil, said Brazil offers fine 
opportunities for U.S. investment and technology. The Brazilian delegate to 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council meeting in New York, Eurico Penteado, 
raised a basic question of how underdeveloped countries can afford to buy 
atoms-for-peace reactors and fuel for which so far the World Bank has refused 
loans. U.S. Point Four officials William Warne, Robert Graves and Lewis Earl 
studied with Pérto Alegre officials aid to its water-supply system and nearby 
food-producing zone. Cereals of the populous, productive Jacuf Valley may 
reach shipside in Pérto Alegre without the customary severe losses from 
delays and spoilage if the plan for navigation locks goes through with French 
and German aid. 
















Senator Atilio Vivacqua of Espirito Santo and leftist laborite Deputy 
Josué de Castro of Pernambuco are chief supporters of the official food and 
land reforms in Congress to boost production. Castro, till late 1955 a top 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization figure, author of books on malnu- 
trition, pressed for guaranteed crop price supports plus more credit, and 
storage and transportation facilities. Foreign food processing companies 
would be welcomed. Vivacqua sought creation of a National Irrigation and 
Soil Service to conserve dwindling forests, water and soil as population 
soars by an estimated 2.44 a year. Food fails to keep pace. Soil and water 
conservation work has been taught for some years at Fazenda Ipanema in Sao 
Paulo by Point Four technicians to Brazilian Tractor operators and agrono- 
mists through contour plowing, terracing, land drainage and erosion control. 
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The 1952 Klein-Saks Mission's report on food was being restudied. Some 
suggested a more realistic survey be made of food and agriculture problems, 
including how to improve the low quality of meat in Brazil. Most of Brazil's 
dollars earned from iron ore exports were said to be still going to import 
cod, although Brazil has many little-used sources of fresh-water and sea 
fish. Some expansion was recorded in boats and processing and in stocking 
streams and ponds. The Food Price Commission allowed Sao Paulo to export a 
scant 10,000 tons of meat and Rio Grande do Sul 20,000 tons, to be halted if 
domestic supplies run low. The Government claimed 81 million tons of agri- 
cultural production in 1955, compared with 79.8 million tons in 1954, Sao 
Paulo supplying 22% of the volume and 33% of the value. Balanced feeds for 
poultry and livestock were increasing despite problems of transportation of 
ingredients and licensing and exchange difficulties over U.S. miracle drugs. 


Retarded Bahia state's finances suffered severely from the fall of cacao 
prices. Governor Antonio Balbino de Carvalho, when denied a 300 million 
cruzeiro loan by the Bank of Brazil, reportedly sought a European loan. 
French technicians were surveying middle Sao Francisco navigation and irri- 
gation possibilities in arid central Bahia if the huge proposed Tres Marias 
Dam is built. American technicians were studying other aspects of the dan. 
The Bahia government joined private capital to develop the state's diverse 
minerals to produce fertilizers and insecticides. The Cia. de Adubos e 
Materiais Agricolas would later make bone meal and feeds. 


Reform Governor Miguel Couto Filho of the strategic state of Rio de 
Janeiro, on which the overcrowded Federal District depends for its inadequate 
diet, was credited by Visao with excellent progress in one year in improving 
food output, soil, forests and the state's bad finances. Expansion of milk 
processing and powdering plants was reported in southern Minas Gerais, part 
of Rio's problem-plagued milkshed. Nestlé planned a plant there. A United 
Nations project is helping finance powdered milk production in Minas Gerais 
and Pernambuco to feed undernourished children in the Nordeste. 


Coffee exports fell in April as in March, the cruzeiro weakening to 79 
by month's end. Worse was foreseen. Coffee undergrading, costly to the Bank 
of Brazil in dollars, was termed a racket dangerous to Brazil's precarious 
finances. Some exporters in 1955-56 had for months been making $1.50 a bag 
from invoicing coffee two grades below its real quality, selling the dollars 
on the free market for over 73 cruzeiros instead of to the Bank of Brazil for 
37 cruzeiros as required by law. This kept the exchange rate below 75 for 
months when the real cruzeiro value was nearer 90 per dollar. Some illicit, 
highly profitable importation of U.S. cars was done with these dollars. 
Brazil tried to halt the U.S. car import racket to save dollars for essential 
imports. Time, whose Latin American edition observed its 15th anniversary 
with a plug for “cover-to-cover" reader Kubitschek, termed Rio's auto 
importers "masters of the shady deal, legal loophole and bribe." 


A gloomy coffee report predicting disastrous price declines from world 
overproduction unless effective international cooperation is achieved was 
released by the 0.A.S. Inter-American Economic and Social Council. U.S. 
exports to Latin America could slip markedly in 1958-60. 


General business continued good, partly due to high installment sales, 
but credit remained tight. The assembly of knocked-down trucks and buses 
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improved. The Export-Import Bank lent $1.25 million for an automotive bear- 
ings plant near Sao Paulo and $1.65 million for grain storage facilities in 
Pernambuco. Renato Feio, director of the Santos-Jundiai Railway, signed in 
the Eximbank the $25 million reequipment loan announced in February. Othon 
Barcellos, president of the Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes (freight cars) of Sao 
Paulo visited the Eximbank to seek a $2.5 million equipment loan to make 
500,000 wheels and rims and 80,000 chassis frames a year in collaboration 
with Ford and G.M. 












Leslie Warren reported in the Christian Science Monitor on progress in 
Amapé Territory and on rising steel production. He said Brazil hoped by 1960 
to be outproducing all of Spanish America and that Brazil will need the new 
output to reequip its worn-out railroads and supply automotive and other 
expanding heavy industries. Meanwhile, a Japanese economic mission discussed 
investments and the big Ishikawajima firm announced it would build a $2 mil- 
lion shipyard in Belém. The Italian trade pact mission signed in Rio. Baron 
Rothschild arrived from Paris to study investments. 













Brazil reported that 8,774 million cruzeiros in new corporation capital 
was invested in 1955. Of this 32% was foreign cash or machinery. About 30% 
came from the U.S. 
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Introduction 












This symposium attempts to give an accurate and sober account of the 
Communist problem in Latin America. There is without doubt a Communist 
threat in Latin America, where poverty and ignorance make orderly self- 
government, which is the essence of democracy, discouragingly difficult. At 
the same time, the tendency to think of Latin America only as a possible 
source of Communist trouble is a gratuitous insult to countries which have 
produced a cultured elite that would honor any continent. At a news confer- 
ence called for a visiting Brazilian Ambassador in San Francisco, the 
reporters refused to display interest in anything but the Communist threat in 
Brazil and the price of coffee. The suggestion that the reporters ask the 
Ambassador about some of Brazil's positive achievements in say the field of 
architecture were met with stony silence. That the Ambassador in question is 
still a friend of the United States is a tribute to the good-naturedness of 
Brazilians. 




















While there is undoubtedly a Communist problem in Latin America, we 
should remember that, as Dr. Johnson said, patriotism is the last resort of a 
rogue. Unscrupulous dictators win the sympathy of the United States by 
declaring a holy war on Communism. In so doing, they actually help the 
Communists, since they give the United States the reputation of opposing 
democratic governments and thus blacken our national reputation. At the same 
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time these dictators prevent the populations they rule from acquiring the 
experience in self-government which would be the best defense against any 
totalitarianism, including Communism. In point of fact, Latin American 
dictatorships are the products of the countries themselves, and we cannot 
allow ourselves to be placed in a position where it can be said, however 
unjustly, that they are foisted on the southern republics by the United 


States. 


A cognate danger is that U.S. diplomatic representatives, some of whom 
seemed in 1952-54 to have suffered a kind of a trauma as a result of 
McCarthyism will play safe by denouncing anyone with any ideas. It is 
regarded as the inalienable right of an American citizen to criticize? the 
national administration or any of its measures, but criticism by a foreigner 
usually results in his being labelled anti-American. In other words, we 
demand more U.S. patriotism from a Latin American than from an American 
citizen, while we criticize Latin American countries and their governments 
with gusto. A number of distinguished moderates in Latin America have been 
subjected to treatment by U.S. officials which has turned them into lifelong 
enemies of the United States. The much-publicized case of the Brazilian 
novelist José Lins do Rego is but one. Most U.S. representatives abroad are 


displaying intelligence and judgment. The U.S.I.A. office in Buenos Aires-- 


a difficult post--deserves to be congratulated, but it is amazing how much 
trouble one minor functionary, ill-informed, homesick, unfamiliar with the 
language and cultural life of the country where he is working, can cause by 
alienating the intelligent, opinion-making section of the population. It is 
such functionaries who are helping to give the United States a reputation as 
a country interested only in business and power politics, hostile to culture 


and intellectual freedom. Only the Communists can profit if our good name is 
thus tarnished. 


Latin America was not converted to the Christian faith by the Inqui- 
sition, but by dedicated missionaries. Souls are caught in silken nets, and 
a missionary who refused to talk to pagans and just sent nasty reports about 
them to Rome would clearly have chosen the wrong vocation. 


The United States has one thing to offer which is even more important 
than technology. It is a receptiveness to a certain latitude of ideas. The 
American emissary must learn to talk intelligently and understandingly with 
Liberals and Conservatives, not trying to censure, but rather to convince, 
studying with patient curiosity the diverse sorts and conditions of men with 
whom he has to deal, and reserving his condemnation for the hard core of 


totalitarians, be they black or red. 


Middle America 





When Rafael Calderén Guardia was elected to the presidency of Costa Rica 
in 1940 he proceeded to put through a series of economic and social reforms. 
The Communists under the leadership of labor leader Manuel Mora took advantage 
of the situation to form a close coalition with the government. In 1942 the 
present President of the country,José Figueres, made a speech denouncing the 
coalition of the government with the Communists and was forced to go into 
exile. When Calderén Guardia's term was completed in 1944, he picked Teodoro 
Picado to replace him. Picado, Calderén Guardia, and Mora worked closely 
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together for the next four years. In 1948 Calderén Guardia attempted to run 
for another term, but he was soundly defeated by a moderate Otilio Ulate. 
Picado refused to turn the Presidency over to the victor, and a revolution 
led by José Figueres ensued. The revolutionary forces were triumphant; 
Calderén Guardia, Picado, and Mora were forced to flee the country. 








The Communist Vanguardia Popular was outlawed. However, since the 
Communist setback in Guatemala, the Communists have been concentrating more 
attention on Costa Rica. Isaias Marchena, head of the powerful Federacién de 
Obreros Bananeros, was invited to visit Russia. Shortly after his return, 
unrest developed among the workers on the United Fruit banana plantations. 

A strike hurt production seriously and even after the strike was settled the 
unrest continued. In the summer of 1955 there appeared a pamphlet written by 
a committee headed by Manuel Mora, the head of the outlawed Communist Party. 
Entitled "A Plan Against the Crisis," it called for the immediate legali- 
zation of the Vanguardia Popular; the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, Red China and the Satelite Countries; the cancellation 
of Costa Rica's agreement with the United States which encourages U.S. 
capital investment through guarantees against expropriation; and repudiation 
of the 1947 Inter-American defense pact of Rio de Janeiro and other Pan 
American treaty obligations. 

















It was in Guatemala that conditions arose which provided the main theme 
for the Inter-American Conference at Caracas in March 1954. Active and 
virulent Communism had appeared in the Arbenz regime in Guatemala, and, while 
Latin America in general considered that the U.S. was unduly alarmed, 
neighboring countries to the south were genuinely concerned lest they also be 
contaminated. 












Before Caracas, Communism was already illegal, at least in name, in 
seven of the ten republics of Middle America, being legal only in Cuba, 
Mexico, and Guatemala. Guatemala was the only country in which there were 
Communist members of any legislative body, and, even there, the four seats 
held were technically in the names of other parties. Membership in the 
"Party" varied from numbers considered negligible in countries like the 
Dominican Republic to an estimated 30,000 in Cuba, there being supposedly 
from 500 to 2,500 in Guatemala. 














The important Communist leaders were also in Cuba, Mexico and Guatemala. 
In Cuba, under General Batista, Communist leaders were blamed in July 1953 
for what now seems to have been largely a popular uprising led by students. 
Suspicion was focused on the Communist leaders Juan Marinello, Blas Roca, 

and Anibal Escalante, but they were eventually exonerated. The revolt, 
however, provided a pretext for widespread anti-Communist measures. 










The brilliant Mexican pro-Communist leader, writer, and orator, Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, who had been a powerful aid to President Cardenas in the 
late 1930's, had been eclipsed politically within Mexico by the time of the 
Caracas Conference. He had been ousted from the leadership of the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (C.T.M.), the principal labor organi- 
zation, and the Communists had not been able to get sufficient signatures to 
be represented on official ballots. As the coalition candidate of the 
Popular Party in the presidential elections of 1952, Lombardo Toledano had 
secured only 2% of the votes. However, outside Mexico, and particularly in 
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Guatemala, he continued to exert considerable influence through his inter- 
American labor organization known as the Confederacién de Trabajadores de la 
América Latina (C.T.A.L.). It was reported early in 1956 that the new anti- 
Stalin line in Russia had brought him into disfavor and that the leadership 
of the Communist movement had been assumed by a triumvirate. 


In Guatemala, the vacuum created by the overthrow in 1944 of the 
despised 13-year-old Ubico dictatorship invited the infiltration of exiled 
Guatemalans who had found a haven in the Communist cells of Mexican labor 
under the guidance of Vicente Lombardo Toledano. Working undercover through 
front organizations, at first, during the regime of Juan Arévalo, these 
Communists consolidated their position, and finally operated openly with the 
support of the government of Jacobo Arbenz. By 1954, three principal leaders 
and a small hard core of dedicated followers held key positions in the 
country. These leaders were José Manuel Fortuny, Secretary General of the 
Guatemalan Communist Party; Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, labor and agrarian 
legislative specialist; and Carlos Manuel Pellecer, agrarian agitator. 


At Caracas, the United States pushed through a mild resolution condemn- 
ing Communism and enlisting joint action to combat it but, in doing so, lost 
much prestige. Latin America thoroughly enjoyed the spectacle of tiny 
Guatemala defying the "Colossus of the North." Guatemalan Communists then 
became so overconfident that they overstepped the bounds of prudence. Arms 
were imported from behind the Iron Curtain. Despite full knowledge of what 
this implied, Latin America still refused to be shocked, even after the 
Castillo Armas revolt had started. In fact, in many countries, demonstrators 
easily induced mobs to believe that that revolt represented the familiar 
specter of U.S. intervention. In ten countries there were serious reper- 
cussions: 24 hour strikes, stoning of U.S. offices, passing of anti-United 
States resolutions by the Congresses of Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, and 
the burning of the U.S. flag and of President Eisenhower in effigy, also in 


Chile. 


It was only when the extent of the Communist stranglehold in Guatemala 
was made public, together with the atrocities and the wholesale looting of 
the treasury, that pro-Arbenz agitation died down. The Arbenz government 
made a last attempt to sustain itself by bypassing the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and taking its case directly to the Security Council of the U.N. 
Russia vetoed the attempt to transfer jurisdiction to the 0.A.S., but the 
Security Council agreed to defer action until the 0.A.S. could investigate. 
The issue was settled by force majeure, however, before the 0.A.S. could 
accomplish anything, leaving the matter of jurisdiction to the arena of 
academic discussion. 





Meanwhile Castillo Armas entered Guatemala from Honduras, his two-plane 
bombing squadron had unusual success, the regular Guatemalan army defected, 
and the Arbenz Government raced for asylum to the embassies and legations. 
When the Army went over to Castillo Armas, the first successful Communist 
intervention in an American country was ended. 


The Cuban campaign against Communism was turned over to Ernesto de la 
Fe at the end of 1954, and, when he was relieved of his position, observers 
believed that the campaign had ended. However, Communism was outlawed 
completely in Cuba by a governmental decree of January 19, 1955. In the 
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Dominican Republic, the Trujillo dictatorship has continued to try to attach 
the Communist label to anyone or anything of which it disapproved, be it Time 
magazine or the ill-fated critic of the Trujillo regime, Columbia University 
lecturer Jesis Galindez. 


In Mexico, considerable sympathy developed for the Guatemalan land reform 
program which Mexican revolutionaries identified with their own struggle. 
Mexican Communists did not fail to capitalize on this. Nevertheless, an 
attempt to link ex-President Cardenas to Communism because he endorsed the 
Guatemalan Government of Arbenz as against Castillo Armas, and also because 
he attended the funeral of the Communist wife of Diego Rivera, backfired 
completely. Diego Rivera himself was readmitted to the Communist Party after 
having been expelled some years before, but his political influence remained 
nil. He made a trip to Moscow, purportedly for treatment of cancer. However, 
his friendly references to Catholicism on his return made it appear that one 
of his aims had been to get the new Party line on religion. 


Gran Colombia and the West Coast Republics 





Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, and Chile have outlawed the Communist Party. 
The party exists in Ecuador, and it has had representation in elective 
offices. However, the organization is overshadowed by the much stronger 
Socialist Party. Although Communists have been associated with the reform 
government of Paz Estenssoro in Bolivia, the party is illegal. 


While the party is illegal in Chile, its adherents are very active in 
labor, intellectual and political affairs. A picture of early party growth 
is given by Eudocio Ravines who, in his book The Yenan Way, describes the 
creation of a Popular Front which helped to carry “the election of President 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda in 1938. Subsequently, Chilean familiarity with Commu- 
nist intransigence and aims weakened the Popular Front, which dissolved in 
1941. A new popular front FRAP (Frente de Accién Popular) was organized in 
early 1956. It was some time, however, before the red star began to fade. 
The party had been able to secure 10% of the national legislative seats, and, 
in 1946 its representatives received three cabinet portfolios. Named to 
head the Ministry of Communications and Public Works was Carlos Contreras 
Labarca; Miguel Concha became Minister of Agriculture, and Victor Contreras 
was appointed Minister of Lands and Colonization. The appointments, made by 
Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, were an acknowledgment of aid received during his 
presidential campaign. The development represented the first such honoring 
of the Communist Party in Latin America. 


Before long the Communists were removed from appointive offices because 
of their opposition to presidential policies. The party fell into more 
disfavor as it supported strikes and as its following of Moscow bidding was 
exposed. The latter development precipitated a severing of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and its satellites. It also led to the 
enactment of the 1948 Law for the Permanent Defense of Democracy. While 
28,000 members were disenfranchised and declared ineligible for political or 
union offices, the adherents were numerous enough to be courted by General 
Carlos Ibanez in his successful presidential campaign of 1952. Once in 
office, Ibéfiez became anti-Communist. He attacked the international movement 
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as a conspiracy against peace. He endorsed the Organization of American 
States and the Inter-American Reciprocal Assistance Treaty. His refusal to 
sell Chilean copper to Communist countries was appreciated, as well as 
encouraged, by the United States. However, Chile began to sell copper to 
Iron Curtain countries in late 1955. Meanwhile, the party members and press 
have remained active and consistent supporters of strikes, especially in the 
mines, and of other disturbances calculated to destroy confidence in the 
government and its policies. 


The Bolivian Communists have not openly formed a party organization as 
such; however, the Revolutionary Party of the Left (P.I.R.) was founded on 
Marxist ideology. Although it appears that Communists participated in the 
successful revolt of the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.), the 
home-grown reform movement has been sufficiently free of alien control or 
influence to meet with U.S. government and labor union recognition. The 
removal of Minister of Mines Juan Lechin from the Paz Estenssoro cabinet 
further reduced suspicions of Communist affiliations, although events at the 
January 1956 M.N.R. convention suggested a swing to the left in party 
control. Lechin's demands for heavy representation in the new government, 
to be formed after the June 17 elections, led to increasing dissension 


within the M.N.R. 


The matter of legality raises an interesting point. In Venezuela a 
distinction is made between a Communist faction that the government tolerates 
in union and publishing activities and a faction which is vigorously suppressed. 
A similar distinction between Communist factions is made by General Odria's 


government in Peru. 


Peruvian Communists are better known for the spiritual leadership with 
which they were bequeathed by José Carlos Mariadtegui. The famed Indianist 
and proponent of agrarian reform was more concerned with domestic economic 
welfare than he was with the imperialistic theories of Communism. Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, the founder of APRA (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana), adopted the Mariategui program of internal reform. The strongly 
nationalistic APRA movement has by and large been anti-U.S., but it has not 
been Communist-inspired. Rather, opportunism seems to have been the guiding 
light of APRA leadership. The aprista movement, officially outlawed,early in 1956 
aligned politically behind Odria's presidential candidate. 


In Venezuela, and in Colombia and Peru, there has been a tendency ‘to 
apply a blanket "Communist" label to the opposition. That the label is hard 
to take seriously in some cases is suggested by the Colombian situation prior 
to November 1954. The country had participated actively in the Korean War. 
During that action "Communist bandits” and rebels were said to be fighting a 
civil war against the Colombian Government. In spite of these charges, the 
Conservative Party government did not interfere when recognized Colombian 
Communists wanted to travel to and from "peace conferences" and "cultural" 
meetings on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


The Communist Party has since been outlawed in Colombia. The action 
against it, and all parties having foreign allegiance, was taken in late 1954. 
Concerning the legislation, it is significant that many Colombians seem: to 
feel that its importance did not arise so much from its anti-Communist tone 
as from its potential usefulness in stifling the strong, traditional Liberal 
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Party opposition. Gen. Rojas Pinilla in 1955 made the fantastic charge, as 
clerical violence against Protestants mounted, that Protestantism aids 
Communism by breaking national Catholic unity. 


Three aspects to the Communist problem, then, are discernable in these 
countries. In the first place, the Communist Party is not viewed in the same 
light as in the United States. It is tolerated or discouraged at government 
convenience. Secondly, the potential for harm implicit in Communist 
practices is not fully recognized. This may be because of a third aspect, a 
potential for equally extreme action by non-Communist totalitarian-minded 
groups currently in power or seeking power. 


Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 





Although Communism in Argentina goes back as far as 1922, it was not 
until 1929 that it showed any real strength. In 1930 it was outlawed and 
had little political influence until 1943, when Perén became interested in 
organizing and using labor for his purposes. At that time the labor organi- 
zations had split over whether to cooperate with Communism. Although Russia 
had opposed the entrance of Argentina into the United Nations, Perdén saw the 
possibility of using the Soviets as a counterbalance to the United States. 
The Communist Party was legalized in December 1945, and a Soviet trade 
mission sent in 1946 was enthusiastically received. 


It is generally considered that Communist influence in Argentina is 
relatively weak. This is in spite of the fact that party membership there 
is among the most numerous in Latin America. The party claims about 30,000 
members (perhaps half as many as in Brazil). Im the April, 1954 national 
elections, the Communists polled an estimated 100,000 votes out of a total of 
more than 7 million. However, it would be misleading to gauge the present 
strength of Communism in Argentina by numbers alone, especially since it is 
actually impossible to know what the real figures are. 


Despite occasional suggestions to the contrary, such as one made by the 
Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano, there did not appear to be a signifi- 
cant Communist influence in the Perén government. While Communists had 
infiltrated many labor unions, their influence in them had apparently not 
been a significant one in the over-all picture. Communists were occasionally 
arrested for fomenting strike movements, but actually most labor agitation 
was merely exploited by Communists rather than wholly caused by them. The 
Perén-controlled General Confederation of Labor effectively dominated the 
labor picture for a decade. 





During this decade, the Communist party alternately supported and op- 
posed the government. In 1947 the Partido Communista Argentino pledged in 
its convention support for Perén in all policies consistent with the Communist 
program. It was not long after this that the Communist leaders in Argentina 
split, and the Stalinist wing headed by Victorio Codovilla and Rodolfo Ghioldi 
became anti-Perén and the dissident group headed by Rodolfo Puiggros 
supported him. Moscow, however, ceased its propaganda campaign against Peron, 
and Communist infiltration into the General Confederation of Labor was stepped 
up. The split seemed to have been sufficiently patched up by the end of 1952 
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for the Communist party to pledge full cooperation for Perén's Second Five- 
Year Plan. The party supported both Five-Year Plans because they tended to 
create a larger industrial proletariat and weaken the hold of the landed 
gentry. Rural workers moved en masse into the cities to seek employment in 
industry. These workers had to join a union in the city in order to get 
employment, and here they could come under the influence of the Communist 
organizers entrenched in the Peronista-dominated trade unions. 














There appeared to have been a number of parallel features between 
Communism and Peronismo in the past that helped to account for Communism's 
occasional support of the Perén government. For example, both were premised 
on hostility to private enterprise and personal freedom. The vague Peronista 
ideology known as Justicialismo established in theory and practice a kind of 
national socialism, with state control of industry, commerce and labor. 
Justicialismo posed for Argentina a so-called “Third Position,” allegedly 
halfway between the extremes of capitalism and Communism. The Communists 
could go along with this because it involved hostility for the United States 
on the part of the Argentine Government, at the same time that Argentina was 
making friendly overtures to Russia. 





























Communist support for Perén abruptly stopped in March 1953 after 
Codovilla had revisited Moscow. The party scored Perén's apparent intention 
to cooperate with the Eisenhower administration, and attacked him particu- 
larly in 1954 when the government reciprocated by cracking down hard on 
Communists and making numerous arrests. The President charged the Communists 
with responsibility for the violence that characterized the wave of strikes 
in mid-1954. 








The party also violently opposed Perén's union of Latin American Labor 
Organizations (ATLAS). Although ATLAS subsequently took a strong stand 
against the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions and the pro- 
Communist Confederation of Labor of Latin America (CTAL) led by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano of Mexico, the Argentine Government did not object to 
signing a mutually advantageous trade treaty with Moscow on August 5, 1953. 
Perén's "Third Position" made it possible for him to march with either 
Washington or Moscow as the situation seemed to warrant. 


















Before Perén's fall there had been some speculation that should he lose 
control over labor or die, Communists would be in a position to assume a far 
more leading role among workers than they had in the past. This would be 
possible since Communism, because of its similarities with pre-1953 Peronismo, 
could most easily fill the vacuum left by the Leader--Perén. Certainly the 
Communists infiltrated Peronista unions more successfully than did other 
political parties. They won some sympathy by their argument that they were 
better Peronistas than Perén, since he “failed to carry out his own program." 
There had been some feeling in Argentina that the party would be outlawed 
eventually; actually, it was doubtful that Perén was overly worried by the 
threat of Communism. He probably felt that the party could be kept in check 
more effectively in the open than if driven underground. 


























In the events leading to Perén's fall, there was little Communist influ- 
ence. The party, however, did condemn Perén's anti-Church policy, probably 
to take advantage of any source of opposition. With the advent of the new 
government the Communists went back to the Peronista camp. Nevertheless, 
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when the C.G.T. (Confederacién General de) Trabajo) was being dismantled by the 
new government, Peronistas claimed that the pre-Perén leaders, who returned 

to take control of many unions, were all Communists and Socialists. There was 
no evidence, however, that Communists made new inroads into labor with the 
preak-up of the C.G.T. The new government's policy of "intervening" all trade 
unions effectively blocked infiltration. 


The present government has made no real move to outlaw the party. Pro- 
visional President Gen. Pedro Aramburu suggested such a possibility late in 
November 1955, but his suggestion was thought to have been made to please 
Henry F. Holland, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, who arrived in Argentina on November 30, 1955. No action was taken, 
but La Hora, the party organ, did not reappear on a regular basis. On 
April 5, 1956 Argentina ratified the Declaration of Caracas, but at the same 
time looked favorably on trade with Communist countries. 


The Communists consider the new government to be conservative and 
clerical and have adopted a policy of harassment. Many observers link them 
to the Peronistas in an alliance fostering the wave of subversive activity 
that has constantly troubled the provisional government. It is said that the 
Communists currently favor immediate elections because of the possibility 
that no one party could command a significant majority. In such a situation 
they could foster the "popular front" principle and possibly gain a foothold 
in a coalition government. , 


Uruguay gives the Communists complete freedom to function, but the party 
has never been strong in that country. It claims about 5,000-6,000 members 
and perhaps some 15,000 sympathizers. The party showed the greatest strength 
in 1946 elections, when it polled more than 32,000 votes, but has subsequently 
lost influence and won only 17,000 votes in November 1954 elections. In 
1946, Communists were able to elect three deputies to Congress, but now they 
have no representation in that body. The loss of prestige is attributed to 
the fact that the Communists have organized many strikes in recent years 
which greatly interfered with the economic life of the country. 


The small but active Communist party in Paraguay has been outlawed. It 
was allowed to function legally in 1946 by the dictator Higinio Morinigo as 
one means of giving his regime the external trappings of a democracy, but was 
again suppressed in January 1947. It has been difficult to estimate the 
strength of the party because the country's dictators have frequently found 
it expedient to accuse all their political enemies of being Communists. It 
is estimated, however, the party has no more than 500 members. 


Brazil 


Communism in Brazil is closely associated with the shadowy figure of 
Luis Carlos Prestes, known to the underprivileged as the "Knight of Hope." 
In 1924 Captain Prestes, a military engineer of leftist leanings, led a 
rebellion against the Brazilian Government in the state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
The revolt failed, but he refused to surrender and fought off or eluded the 
regular forces which were sent after him. Reports of the feats of the march 
through the backlands of the Prestes Colum spread throughout the country. 
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That was the beginning of one of the most amazing legends in modern 
Brazilian history. Prestes and his men, always pursued by superior forces, 
made a fantastic march of more than 5,000 miles through the hinterland of 
Brazil from Rio Grande do Sul to Bahfa. During the march north, his so- 
called "Undefeated Column" fought some 56 skirmishes, it made treaties with 
the Indians, and it set up shadow "states." Finally, after three years, the 
column was disbanded; Prestes and some of his followers crossed into Bolivia, 
where they were temporarily interned. From there Prestes went to Buenos 
Aires and then to Moscow. He returned a militant Communist. 


After Getulio Vargas engineered the 1930 revolution, he got in touch 
with Prestes, who, after returning to Brazil, had formed a leftist organi- 
zation called the National Liberation Alliance. For a time the two worked 
amicably together. By 1935 there was some dissatisfaction with the Vargas 
administration, and several dissident factions made their appearance. In 
November 1935 these various groups united in a revolt against the government. 
One of the leaders of this revolt was Prestes. The uprising failed, and 
Prestes was sentenced to 17 years of hard labor because of the midnight 
murder of Army men by Reds in a Rio barracks, destroyed by shell-fire 
directed by Vargas. He was later sentenced to 30 more years for complicity 
in a murder committed while he was in prison. Vargas e much of the so- 
called "Communist revolt," in spite of the fact that the party was supposed 
to have had fewer than 3,000 members. He asked for and received an amendment 
to the constitution permitting him to declare a "state of emergency” in order 
to safeguard Brazilian democracy. He used this power to safeguard his own 
dictatorship, openly declared on November 10, 1937 as the "Estado Novo,” 
patterned after the regimes of Pilsudski, Salazar and Mussolini. 


Early in 1945.Vargas, under rising democratic pressure, agreed to call 
new presidential elections. Brazilians, 25,500 of whom were fighting Nazi- 
Fascism in Europe, demanded democracy at home. Vargas ordered the release of 
Prestes, whose sentence was to have run until 1983. Almost immediately 
Prestes began to campaign for Vargas and there were hints that a deal had 
been made. Vargas, however, was forced from office by the army on October 29 
before the elections. The Communist Party then, almost at the last moment, 
put up a slate of candidates. Although General Eurico Dutra, sponsored by 
Vargas, won handily the Communists registered the great surprise of the 
December 1945 elections. They received more than 600,000 votes or 10% of the 
total and won 14 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Luis Carlos Prestes was 
elected to the Senate. Brazil had suddenly acquired the largest Communist 
Party in the Americas. Two years later, in the 1947 elections to choose 
state and local offices in addition to some members to the National Congress, 
the party again scored strongly. It polled over 800,000 votes and almost 
elected Red painter Candido Portinari a federal senator. 


Meanwhile the Brazilian economy was in the grip of a raging inflation. 
Government attempts to control it were ineffectual. Prices rose rapidly, 
wages lagged behind and the already low Brazilian standard of living was 
pushed lower. Communists through their influence in labor unions manipulated 
strikes and fomented disorders. 

These moderate Communist political successes greatly disturbed the Dutra 
administration which shortly after the 1947 elections petitioned the Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal to suppress the Communist Party on the grounds that it 
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opposed democracy and took orders from a foreign power. The 1946 consti- 
tution contained a clause authorizing the government to outlaw any political 
party that opposed democracy or "fundamental human rights.” In May, 1947, 

the court declared the Communist Party illegal. President Dutra promptly 
ordered the army and police to close all Communist quarters. Early in 

January 1948, Congress, after much soul-searching and violent debate, 

expelled its Communist members. The Communists, however, continued freely to 
be active in politics and in labor unions, and to publish a chain of anti-U.S. 
daily and weekly publications all over Brazil. 


Getilio Vargas was reelected to the presidency in October 1950, but this 
time he quickly took a stand against the Communists. He ordered all state and 
territorial governors to prevent a meeting anywhere in Brazil of the Communist 
"Continental Peace Congress" which Prestes had called for March, 1952. In 
1953 a nationwide Communist drive attempted to defeat the U.S.-Brazilian 
military aid treaty signed on March 15, 1953. The police thro@ghout the 
country were instructed to ban all peace meetings organized by the supposedly 
outlawed Communist Party. Moreover, Vargas refused to resume diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union which had been broken during the Dutra 
administration. 


The Communists, however, in spite of the law, still appear nearly every- 
where in Brazil. Communist newspapers and magazines circulate freely. 
Communists run for office under different political labels. They have 
infiltrated certain unions and have appeared in the armed services. In fact 
in 1952 they almost secured control of the politically potent Rio Military 
Club, whose membership includes many high army officers. 


Communist agitation and disturbance still continues, but some measures 
against Communism continue to be taken although not forcefully or efficiently. 
Recent efforts have been directed toward harassing Communist leaders. Legal 
action was started by President Joao Café Filho's administration against 19 
first-string Communist leaders. Two of the 19 were arrested in November 1954. 
Most others, including Luis Carlos Prestes, remained at large. It is 

‘estimated that the membership of the Brazilian Communist Party today may 
exceed 40,000--still the largest in the Americas--but much lower than the 
high-water mark of over 100,000 in 1946-47. 


The Second Latin American Congress against Soviet infiltration met in 
Rio + de Janeiro late in August of 1955 (they first met in Mexico in May of 
1954), umder the presidency of fiery Admiral Carlos Penna Botto. He heads 
a Brazilian anti-Communist league. Various delegates urged the dismissal of 
all Latin American educators who are Communists. It was pointed out that 
this would mean discharging a large percentage of both secondary and uni- 
versity teachers in Mexico and of professors in Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. 
The 20 republics were warned that Communism is spreading dangerously 
throughout economically distressed Latin America. However, delegates 
hesitated to urge severing of trade ties with the Communist bloc, especially 
as certain democratic countries were trading profitably with the Reds. 
After heated debate, a motion was rejected recommending that Latin American 
anti-Communist groups be headed "preferably by Catholics," and the wording 
was made to read "by persons of religious faith." 
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Ever since Prestes went underground in 1948, Brazil has heard rumors 
that the federal authorities fear to arrest him lest his legendary fame with 
the poverty-stricken, restless masses grow even greater. Other rumors 
periodically are revived about secret Communist cells and caches of arms 
stolen from the easy-going Armed Forces. Communism continues disturbingly 
strong among university students, government and diplomatic officials, 
writers and visionary intellectuals. Communists periodically appear to 
direct destructive rioting against rising prices and transit fares in leading 
cities, as in the student riots of May-June 1956 against the doubling of tran 
fares in Rio. Some fear Reds may help stage in an overgrown, problem-ridden 
Brazilian city an orgy of destruction similar to that in Bogoté in April 


1948. 


President Juscelino Kubitschek and Vice President Joao Goulart were 
elected on October 3, 1955 with Communist help. However, during their in- 
auguration on January 31, and their respective trips to Washington and New 
York in 1956, they both assured Americans of their anti-Communism. It 
remains to be seen what steps they will take. Their political indebtedness 
to the Communists is balanced by strong pressure from the United States. The 
Communists support the Nationalists in their efforts to prevent an effective 
role for foreign capital in the crisis of lagging petroleum production in 


Brazil. 
Conclusion: A Positive Policy 





Such is the evidence. There is general agreement that a Communist 
problem in Latin America exists, even though statistically it may seem 
slight. The United States must be vigilant and informed. We must be alert 
to serious threats, but we must nocry wolf every time a mongrel dog lopes 


by. 


A purely negative policy will be sterile. The United States must 
develop an intelligent understanding with the various opinion-forming groups 
of Latin America. This must be what is called a people-to-people approach. 
Within this broad concept, there must be cordial cooperation between the 
intellectuals of the United States and those of Latin America. The nasty 
word “intellectuals” is used deliberately to guard against those mass-media 
experts who merely count unthinking noses. One government official, who has 
fortunately retired to private business, recently declared that broadcasting 
prize-fights from Madison Square Garden was his idea of people-to-people 
relations. It is admittedly possible to conduct relations on the basis of 
knocking each other's brains out. However, familiarity breeds contempt, and 


something better is required. 


The future of the world may well be in the hands of the "impractical 
intellectuals." A quick survey of U.S. radio, television and movies reveals 
that this country entrusts these vehicles of its culture to the grossestkind 
of commercialism. It is the duty of the intellectuals, rejected though they 
may be, to seek their foreign fellows on the highest level--in music, in art, 
and in the things of the spirit. 


In this endeavor, there must be mutual understanding between intellectuals 
and government officials. It is the task of the latter to facilitate rather 
than to hinder, and to show some understanding of that thing called culture. 
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American officials can perform a most valuable task. Especial support should 
be given to the Office of Private Cooperation of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Although essential, vigilance against Communism is not enough. There is a 
need for an intelligent understanding of nontotalitarian shades of thought, 
and a decent respect to the opinions of mankind. 


[Postscript: The scene is changing rapidly. As this issue 
went to press, it was announced that the Chilean Government, 
instead of revoking the Law for the Defense of Democracy, 
was taking vigorous action: refusing to seat "Socialist" 
deputy Jaime Barros, searching the home of Communist poet 
Pablo Neruda, and arresting Orlando Millas, editor of El 
Siglo. For future developments, see the various country 

.sections of the forthcoming issues of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT ./ 
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life. It is a valuable contribution not only to Spanish art-history, but 
also to our knowledge of 18th-century Spain. There is interesting infor- 
mation on Goya's affair with the Duchess of Alba, as well as on the influence 
on Goya of Raeburn and the British portraitists. It is to be hoped that this 
work will be expanded into a full-length study of Goya's portraits. 
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